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WHY ARE WE NOT ANIMALS ? 
= we or are we not animals? That is the ques- 
tion. Popular impression says we are not; 
science, as expounded by some of its ablest students, 
declares that we are. 
“Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt like you and me?” 

Reconstruction, restoration, the social, civil, and 
political status of the negro, are each and all abstruse 
problems which require for their solution all the wit 
that this great nation can command; but they pale 
their ineffectual fires before the inquiry which we have 
placed at the head of this effusion. Animals! Mon- 
strous, absurd, ridiculous, impossible, says he who has 
given the subject no consideration. Animals! Of 
course we are, says science. Years ago one James W. 
Redfield, M.D., wrote a book to show the similarity be- 
tween human beings and brutes; but since that time 
grim-visaged war has stalked athwart our path, and 
lo! old things are passed away, and behold all things ere 
become new. Smile at the question we may; ridicule 
it we can if we will; but it still stares us in the face. 
The book ran out of print, and the solemn inquiry it 
propounded was forgotten amid the din of battle and 
the clash of arms; yet, like the ghost in ‘“‘ Macbeth,” 
it refuses to stay down, and a thoughtful publisher, 
Widdleton. by name, has reprinted the volume and 
bids the men of to-day answer the questions it asks. 
“ Nihilhumanum alienum ame puto” is sound doctrine 
so far as it goes, but it has “ an ancient and fish-like 
smell.” He who truly represents the race will go 
further still and say, “Nihil vivum alienum a me puto,” 
or in English, I count nothing that has life unworthy 
of my regard. We were profoundly impressed with 
the book when we first read it ; we are more than ever 
impressed with it now. While the careless reader 
may rise from its perusal with a feeling of disgust 
that men are but higher developments of animals, he 
who studies it closely will feel inspired with a respect 
for the brute creation such as never pervaded him 
erstwhile. True, the author writes the English lan- 
guage incorrectly, using learn for teach in more than 
one instance, yet he has hit upon a theory which can- 
not be overthrown by merely affecting to ignore it. 

Probably there are none of the readers of this 
paper but have heard certain members of the human 
family dubbed “ bears,” “lambs,” “ hogs,” “ geese,” 
“bull-dogs,” “tigers,” and “dragons;” yet we 
doubt if a single one of them has ever stopped to 
think when making use of any of these epithets how 
much was thereby ceded to the theory of modern 
science that men are animals when the last analysis is 
arrived at. Strange as it may seem, there are well 
defined rules for classing men and women among 
different kinds of brutes according to the peculiar 
traits they possess. Some of these we shall specify, 
premising, however, that no one can learn to apply 
them with facility without long study, accompanied 
with practice. 

It is proper to regard a person as a lion when he or 
she, as the case may he, evinces boldness in projects, 
strength of purpose, unpretending dignity, and a 
certain quantity of cunning. One who is character- 
ized by affectation, love of quiet, stealthiness, coupled 
with pugnacity when aroused, may be regarded as a 
cat. (Caterwauling, however, we believe has no 
counterpart in the human family.) The peculiar qual- 
ities of owls are more frequently discernible among 
men than one might suspect. Those who are pos- 
sessed of them are jealous,»envious, self-complacent, 
and apparently stupid. Men who resemble the rhi- 
hoceros haye great power of endurance, while those 
who partake of the nature of the elephant are en- 
dowed with great executive power, coupled with the 
capacity for development, A weak-minded, self-con- 





ceited person, one who prides himself upon his od- 
dity, his originality, may be regarded as an ostrich. 

But we forbear. It would be impossible to com- 
press within the limits of one article the full expo- 
sition of the great scientific theory that we have in 
mind. Its importance, however, no sane mind can 
gainsay. What could interest one more than the 
study of human faces in accordance with the great 
principle that humanity is, after all, but a higher 
grade of animalism? For, remember that science 
does not insist upon personal intercourse in order to 
prove the truth of its teachings; mere inspection is 
enough ; or, in other words, the human face, inter- 
preted in the light of its teachings, carries upon it 
ample evidence as to the order of animals in which 
its owner is to be classed. He who has made him- 
self master of this theory can walk the crowded 
thoroughfare and by a simple, searching glance at 
the passers-by classify each of them among the or- 
ders of the animalkingdom. We have done this our- 
selves. Strolling up Broadway of a pleasant after- 
noon we have met apes, bulls, sheep, goats, frogs, 
doves, wolves, poodles, mastifs, lizards, swans, bears, 
mice, leopards, chameleons, eagles, pigs, opossums, 
peacocks, camels, squirrels, and other counterparts 
of the animal kingdom, disguised in human forms 
and arrayed after the manner of human kind. To 
one thoroughly imbued with this branch of physiog- 
nomy the multitude affordsa constantstudy. Famil- 
iarity with this theory infuses a new zest into life. 
Under its inspiration promenading is no longer a 
waste of time; on the contrary, it is putting into 
practice the poet’s dictum that “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” To parents this science appeals 
in a peculiar manner. By its aid they can discover 
at once the qualities of their children, and these once 
accurately ascertained, the training of them becomes 
avery simple matter. The child that its parents, in 
their ignorance, denominate a little pet, an angel, or 
a lamb, is an object of tenfold greater interest on the 
moment that it is known to be a cat, a kangaroo, or 
a bison. 

Our readers ere this, doubtless, have detected the 
value of this scientific theory in dealing with men: 
One proficient in it is enabled to pronounce upon the 
characteristics of a person at a single meeting. 
Phrenology claims to do as much by fumbling through 
the hair, but it is not every one who will allow a 
stranger to indulge in such a pleasing practice. And, 
after all, what comparison can there be between 
bumps and animals? The face tells the story. If 
men are animals, the configuration of their crania is 
of small account beside the genus or species to which 
they are to be assigned. A pleasant thought it is, 
too, that vvery assemblage of human beings is in 
reality a menagerie, whereof each animal is its own 
keeper. The creatures may gaze at each other, and 
some may fancy that they conceal their peculiar in- 
stincts; but he is the true philosopher who penetrates 
the disguise and sees underneath the real character- 
istics of others. Is not science right, then? Are we 
not animals? If not, what are we? These are ques- 
tions which we commend to the careful consideration 
of our readers. Should it be found after conscien- 
tious study that Darwin’s theory is correct, and that 
men and women are but higher developments of an- 
imals, how important such a conclusion would be to 
the race at large, and how indispensable to everybody 
would be a thorough knowledge of Dr. Redfield’s 
theory, which is but the logical sequence of Dar- 
win’s! Perhaps, too, by the light of such investiga- 


tions we may ascertain, upon philosophical princi- 


ples, the cause of the attraction that some members 
of the human family have for certain species of an- 
imals; why one chooses a cat for a pet and another 


a dog; why one person fancies a bird and another a 
horse. Still further may our researches extend, until 
it is discerned why some prefer poodles and others 
spaniels, and still others terriers, and so on ad infini- 
tum. The subject opens as we advance. Who. will 
be the one to exhaust it ? 








A FINISHED EDUCATION. 


F it be true that “a little learning is a dangerous 

thing,” then is our cherished republic exposed to 
a wider-spread intestine peril than could ever be 
caused by the nefarious plottings of foreign enemies 
or domestic traitors. Nowhere. else is the aggregate 
popular diffusion of superficial information so great 
as in America; nowhere else, alas! is individual con- 
centration of knowledge so rare. 

It may, perhaps, be said that if a boy be actuated 
by the desire to learn, ample opportunities are af- 
forded to him in all of our schools and colleges, and 
that if he have neither inclination nor capacity to 
profit by their course of tuition the fault is his. To 
which we reply, in the first place, that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred boys naturally much prefer play 
to study, and that, moreover, the exceptional hund 
redth plodder generally becomes a stupid man; and, 
in the second place, that even were the majority of 
pupils such monsters of precocious perseverance as 
schoolmasters would have them be, the routine 
pursued in most of our academies does not. cultivate 
the understanding so much as the memory, especially 
as regards beginners; while some branches of ex- 
ceeding importance are either not taught at all, or 
else taught so inadequately that they might as weil 
be omitted altogether. The blame for this lies first 
with the small pedants who write primary text-bocks, 
crammed with technicalities quite incomprehensible 
to the little learner; next with the teachers who are 
either unable or unwilling to impart sufficient know- 
ledge in an intelligible manner. 

Imprimis—and Great Britain is nearly as much at 
fault as America in this respect—the English lan- 
guage is shamefully neglected in nearly all educa- 
tional institutions not only as to its more refined 
elegances, but in its fundamental principles. Gram- 
mar is subdivided into orthography, etymology, syn- 
tax, and prosody, and of these but the first and last 
are included to any extent; etymology being so slur- 
red over that it is a matter of every-day occurrence 
to find in the sayings and writings of the best grad- 
uates of our best colleges words misused in gross ig- 
norance of their derivative meanings. Now, to say 
nothing of the essential importance of thorough con- 
versance with the strict use of words to him who in 
professional or professorial pursuits endeavors to 
transmit to others theories or facts elicited by his re- 
search, no qualification for mere social intercourse is 
more desirable than the ability to express one’s 








thoughts, be they never so commonplace, with flu- 
ency and elegance; yet we meet, even among the 
uppermost class of our social scale, men who do 
credit to their tailors oftener than those who reflect 
honor upon their instructors. This may be partly 
owing to the business exigencies of our commercial 
community, which frequently transplant a lad whose 
education is scarcely more than begun from a desk 
at school to a desk in the counting-house; but to a 
vast number of instances this excuse cannot be ap- 
plied, and we must refer the error to inefficiency of 
collegiate discipline. We will not insist that an ex- 
haustive study of all the languages whereon our own 
is based should be made compulsory on every stu- 
dent, but surely something besides Greek and Latin 
should be comprised in an etymological course. 
Nearly four-fifths of the English words in commonest 
use are derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and yet, so 
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far as our experience goes, it is not even pretended 
to teach this latter in any of our leading colleges. 

In the absence of proper tuition in this respect some 
amends might be made, and an imitative propriety in 
the employment of words gained, by analytical exam- 
ination of the works of the best English writers ; but 
here again our learned faculties are in fault. The 
only nominal vehicles for the inculcation of literary 
gracefulness is a course of lectures on belles-lettres, 
and this, which, where it exists, is made to compre- 
hend in a few months time a hodge-podge of “ rhet- 
oric, poetry, criticism, and modern languages,” is 
totally ignored in many universities. At Yale no 





professorship of belles-lettres is found, this most im- 
portant department being, as they say there, “ divided 
between the chairs of mental and moral philosophy 
and modern languages;” while at Harvard that ad- 
mirable scholar, Professor Lowell, is expected to teach 
his class, in addition to their native tongue, French, 
Italian, Spanish (to master either of which requires 
at least four years of study), and heaven knows what 
besides, until his own intellect participates in the con- 
fusion he is forced to instill, and he is led to the com- 
mission of such solecisms as ‘“‘unless there is” (in 
connection with a future contingency, too) for “ un- 
less there be,” and some others discoverable in his 
writings. 

In one or two of our colleges (notably in the Free 
Academy, of New York) English literature is dwelt 
upon to a greater extent; but even in these the exem- 
plars are chosen from a past age and an almost obso- 
lete style ; the works of the older essayists and poets 
ate selected as models rather than the writings of 
those whose phraseology is the example of to-day. 
An acquaintance with the earlier masterpieces of Eng- 
lish composition is a laudable feature in mental cul- 
ture, but for practical purposes we would rather 
render our sons familiar with the current language of 
this our nineteenth century. If both may be com- 
bined (as they might be in a special English course) 
so much the better ; if not, let us discard even Addi- 
son and Steele in favor of Bulwer, Irving, Thackeray, 
Macaulay, Hawthorne, Tennyson, Longfellow, and 
other eminent modern authors. 

The vicious training of our common schools is suf- 
ficiently manifested in the gross misapplication of 
words not only by their pupils but, in the majority of 
cases, by the teachers also. An absurd affectation of 
elegance has supplanted correctness of diction, and 
we daily hear the most ridiculous verbal perversions. 
Few of the great middie class are satisfied to “ go to 
bed” at night like intelligible Saxons; no, they must 
“ retire’—whither or for what purpose is left to the 
imagination. One kindly makes inquiries concerning 
the health of “your dady,” not thinking that by con- 
ferring that title exclusively upon your wife he implies 
an insult to your mother, sisters, and daughters ; 
another, wishing to extend gastronomic courtesy, asks 
if he may “assist you to a portion of the beef?” 
Hundreds of other instances might be cited, but our 
readers’ experience will doubtless spare us the compila- 
tion of the burdensome catalogue. Ignorance of, or 
laxity in, the application of words, however, is by no 
means confined to the avowedly less educated portion 
of the community. Even among those who have adopt- 
ed literature as a profession many gross inaccuracies 
are perpetrated. Tosay but little of the fact that half 
the weekly publications in America are miscalled 
“journals,” even the editorial columns of our ablest 
newspapers abound in errors of grammar, although 
our leading colleges have furnished a majority of the 
writers of the press. ; 

The English language, then, being at best but ‘im- 
perfectly taught in our schools and colleges, let us 
see what else is or is not inculcated there; and in this 
consideration let us reflect wherein our own under- 
graduate education has been defective, and what it is 
desirable that our children should know. To besure, 
a boy whois the possessor of great perspicacity may 
attain much erudition in relation to the Gerund in do, 
the Greek particle, the “unities” (whatever those 
may be) of the Hellenic dramas, conic sections, or 
spherical trigonometry. He may be able to scan 
with sophomorical readiness the most tangled lines 
of Latin poetry, and may wrangle in the disputations 
of his “society” as to whether Horace’s first ode is 





pentameter catalectic,’” accentuating, however, in 
either case the last member of a dissyllable which 
in prose he would pronounce differently; he may 
even be enabled to cover some twenty pages of fools- 
cap paper with mathematical predictions of a future 





eclipse ; but, if he be destined fora mercantile career, 
how long must he labor to acquire the simple techni- 
calities of book-keeping ? ifhe devote himself to liter- 
ature, or, being pecuniarily exempt from the neces- 
sity of toiling for a livelihood, aim at scholarship in 
his ease, how many years must be occupied by a re- 
view of his past studies before he learns to appreciate 
the genuine merits of the classic writers, or to utilize 
the knowledge of their languages in the investigation 
of his own? Besides classics and mathematics, it is 
expected that a “senior” who presents himself for 
examination should have a smattering of moral, men- 
tal, and natural philosophy (how very a smattering 
is proven by intercourse with eight out of ten who 
are graduated); but, beyond these, our sciolist has 





nothing to show for his degree. Of his own confor- 
mation and the laws of his existence, he is absolutely 
uninformed, and becomes the credulous prey of a 
dozen ignorant or rapacious quacks in turn; geology, 
with the exception of an inkling of mineralogy, 
ethnology, the comparative sciences generally, are 
closed books to him; yet his alma mater crowns him 
“ Artium Baccalaureus,” and sends him forth as with 
a “ finished education !” 

But if such as we have described be the condition 
of masculine education, what language may portray 
the “outer darkness” of the average system for 
“finishing ” young ladies? You may see the victims 
thereof almost every fine day in double-filed proces- 
sion in the Fifth Avenue, in Walnut Street, in Beacon 
Street, in the fashionable thoroughfares of each large 
city, where ornamental vacuity is considered a desir- 
able feminine endowment. They are erudite beyond 
their years in the arcana of the toilette; they are 
profoundly versed in the effusions of “sensational” 
novelists, both French and English; they are mis- 
tresses of the “ Redowa” and ‘ Deux temps ;” but 
what else? The ordinary rudiments of history and 
geography are included in their syllabus, though but 
small results therefrom are displayed in their conver- 





sation. French is admirably well taught—so well 
that English is set aside as of less moment, and the 
“Parisian accent” enforced at all seasons, even after 
“school hours.” Enough Italian lore to insure a 
tolerable pronunciation of the words of operatic 
“canti,” and great digital ambidexterity on the key- 
board of the piano-forte (with little, if any, know- 
ledge of music), are sedulously cultivated ; and, per- 
haps, a mild regimen of Mrs. Hemans, and an expur- 
gated Byron, strengthened by a few Shakespearian 
crumbs, may be added to the “ feast of reason ;” but, 
having said this, we have, for the greater number of 
fashionable girls’ schools, said all. 

Bad as is our educational course for boys, it still 
makes some pretense of fitting them for practical life ; 
but with the future wives and mothers of succeeding 
generations no plan is followed which may fit them 
for the performance of imperative duties—no precepts 
given them concerning houschold affairs or the 
management of infants—scarcely anything that can 
render them attractive in theintercourse of society or 
in domestic life is implanted; but they are dismissed 
“finished,” ornate nonentities, to educate themselves 
by after reading, or to drag out a frivolous, resource- 
less existence, degenerating, after a few years of 
amusement, into uninteresting uselessness. 





REVIEWS. 


PUBLISHING IN THE PAST.* 


THE record of Mr. Charles Knight is an honor- 
able one; he has shown industry and ability ; 
he has compassed wide subjects in thought and 
perfected extensive schemes in business; and now 
in his old age, just as he has told us something of his 
own experiences in a long and working life, he goes 
back to the traditions of his craft, and pleasantly 
recounts what he has learned from the past. Beyond 
a stray fact or two, we cannot discover that his book 








‘asclepiadic choriambic tetrameter,” or ‘“ dactylic 


* “Shadows of the Old Booksellers.” By Charles Knight. 
London: Bell & Daldy. 1865. 12mo, pp. 320, ’ ° 
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contains anything that was not likely to be familiar 
to the investigator of the literary history of England 
during the last century, but to the neophyte in 
such matters, and even to any one fond of facts as- 
similated and brought into sequences, the reading of 
such a book as these “Shadows of the Old Book- 
sellers” is vastly entertaining. Without absolutely 
collating his statements throughout, we judge his 
recital to be as trustworthy as it is suggestive, and 
have only lighted upon one or two inadvertences, 
Thus, speaking of Cave’s offer of £50 for a poem for the 
newly-started “Gentleman’s Magazine” in 1734, he 
speaks of Johnson at this time preferring “to work 
on his ‘ Irene’ and his ‘ London’ to taking a ticket in 
Cave’s lottery.” Johnson’s tragedy was not begun 
until about the time the adjudication of the prize was 
made, in 1736, and his “ London” not till two years 
later. Referring to the dramatic entertainment that 
Cave gave with his journeymen at St. John’s Gate, 
when Johnson had introduced the unknown David 
Garrick to him, in order that the aspiring amateur 
might play Gregory in Fielding’s adaptation of Moli- 
bre’s farce, he speaks of the young actor subsequently 
making “ The Mock Doctor” one of his stock-pieces and 
playing it as “ Goodman’s Fields” during his first sea- 
son till the house “ laughed outrageously.” This might 
doubtless have been the case, but there is no record 
that Garrick ever played the piece again, and he cer- 
tainly never made it one of his “stock pieces.” He 
also leaves the reader to an erroneous inference when 
he says that Dodsley “ selected this rising man { Burke] 
as the conductor and chief writer of ‘The Annual 
Register.” Inasmuch as Burke proposed the scheme 
of such a periodical to Dodsley his “selection” 
was rather too much, perforce, to imply a choice in 
the matter. It is doubtless the printer’s mistake that 
gives the name of the journal in which Fielding con- 
ducted some of his literary skirmishing asthe “ Com- 
mon” instead of “ Covent Garden.” 


The growth of the modern publishing business is 
one of the many manifestations of the advance of 
human industry, and characterized by most of the 
symptoms that mark progress in the other arts more 
specifically denominated useful. Justas work hasbeen 
cheapened in mechanics by contrivances for the say- 
ing of labor, and more have thus been made to share 
its benefits, so we find the inevitable tendency in the 
distribution of books has been to further dissemina- 
tion by the cheapening of the process. Circulating 
libraries met just the same injustice from the book- 
sellers at the start that the spinning-jenny did from 
the blind adherents of routine, and for the same 
reason; but the result proved in both instances the 
reverse of that anticipated, and the booksellers sold 
the more books the more circulating libraries there 
were established. The more bvoks, too, the higher 
cost; and the statistics from the beginning of the 
last century seem to show that, up to the time of the 
great cheapening of literature in the early part of. 
this century, which Mr. Knight himself did so much 
to assist, new publications gradually advance in their 
original prices, 

Take the first half of the last century, and exclude 
pamphlets and reprints, and we find an average of 
one hundred new books a year, and during the last 
decade of the same century the number ran up to 
nearer four than three hundred a year. Lackington 
computed that in 1791 there were four times the 
number of books sold in England that there were 
twenty years before. And these results were doubt- 
less brought about in part by the innovations, favor- 
ed by Lackington, in the ways of the trade, such as 
underselling on “ remainders,” thus scattering books 
that were otherwise dead lumber or discarding, 23 
Bell and Cooke and others did, the usage that pro- 
tected the copyright beyond the lawful term. The 
spread in this direction was further increased by the 
disuse of the “Chapter House system,” by which 
ventures were planned jointly by the trade, a notable 
instance of which exists in the original edition of the 
poets that Johnson contributed his lives to. The 
keen competition of individuals which followed was 
far better fitted to push up to a higher aggregate, a8 
was evident in a yearly average of nearly six hund- 
red for the first twenty-five years of this century, 
and this has been still further increased, so that from 





1816 to 1851 the average yearly product has been 
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reckoned at over twelve hundred, which has been, 
we suppose, doubled within the past fifteen years. 
The principle so widely recognized now of large 
editions and small profits on each volume has prob- 
ably tended to extend the sale of separate books as 
remarkably as it has increased the aggregate of titles; 
and it was divined by wise tradesmen over a century 
and a half ago, if it has been slow in making itself 
universally felt. Thomas Guy, who, adding stock 
jobbing to his legitimate trade, piled up such a 
fortune that dying he could endow a hospital with 
£220,000, acknowledged the principle as early as the 
beginning of the last century. There were long after 
this obstacles in the way that were beyond the pub- 
lishers’ control. When Mr. Knight himself carried 
through his project of the “Penny Cyclopedia,” 
showing the feasibility of a cheap press but for the 
onerous burdens of a government tax on paper, he 
could only do it at a loss to himself of between 
twenty and thirty thousand pounds sterling, paid 
into the treasury of a country that thus mulcted a 
subject for such measures of enlightening its people. 
It is stated, moreover, that in twenty years Mr. 
Knight paid out, in connection with his “Cyclopedia 
of Arts and Sciences,” some £80,000 for copyright 
and editorial services, and £50,000 in paper duty. 
He may well with pride look back over the chronicle 
he has made for us in this book, and find nothing to 
parallel such trust in public needs and such devotion 
to the public’s good. Tonson acquired wealth (to 
which probably Mr. Knight’s is as nothing), since he 
died possessed of upwards of a million dollars; but 
it was amassed partly at the expense of Dryden’s 
happiness. He counted the poet’s lines with a trades- 
man’s eye—at the rate, perhaps, of thirty for a guinea, 
and haggled at that—while a Tennyson may get his 
guinea for each with less ill-humor, or none at all. 
But old Jacob had his good points also. Dryden 
could scare him with a threatened satire, but could 
not drive him from allegiance. He defended the poet 
against all backbiters, He conferred more than one 
obligation upon posterity in his founding of the Kit- 
Cat Club; and while he filled his coffers with the 
earnings of Milton’s five-pound epic (gratefully ac- 
knowledging his indebtedness by having the volume 
plainly lettered and put into his hand in his portrait), 


almost, in doing? Cave did wonderfully well in 
running his “Gentleman’s Magazine” up to a circu- 
lation of ten thousand a month, but a really popular 
magazine now will count up tens on tens of thou- 
sands, and prove that the public is quite as much 
changed as the “trade” itself. Readers have in- 
creased out of all proportion to the increase of pop- 
ulation, and writers have preserved the same advance, 
In England the result cannot be much different from 
our own experience ; and Hawthorne was hardly ex- 
travagant when he said that the Alexandrian Library 
was nothing to the unpublished literature of Ameri- 
ca. Such a magazine as the “ Atlantic” will have 
between two and three hundred contributions offered 
a month, and cannot, of necessity, use more than a 
dozen or fifteen. Irving’s poor devil of an author, 
who had built such lofty hopes to see them uncere- 
moniously knocked over by a publisher, is a creature 
as much of to-day, perhaps, as of the past; but if 


to the best sources and materials, he laid the plan of 
a comprehensive work, which was to be especially 
devoted to our religious growth, and to the elucida- 
tion of those political principles in which we are 
most strongly contrasted with the methods and re- 
strictions of the nations of continental Europe. His 
labors have been animated by the conviction that we 
were practically solving those great questions re- 
lating to civil and religious liberty with which 
Europe is now struggling, and that the progress of 
our history is‘a full justification of the feasibility of 
a republican government ; of the advantage of a sepa- 
ration between church and state; of the benefits that 
result from intrusting the people with power, and 
of the practicability of a thorough system of popular 
education. Even if wé had not come into conflict 
with the slave power, this work would still have been 
written; but it would have lacked the triumphant 





misery likes companionship, and gets comfort from 
numbers, he must be infinitely more satisfied with 
himself now than ever before. 

The “shadow” of Charles Knight himself has 
come and gone before us pleasantly, as is always the 
case when we can look upon an old man preserving 
his glow of youth to the last, willing to die in har- 
ness, as the condition in which his happiness in life 
has been attained. He reports old John Dunton as 
saying that of the six hundred books he had issued 
during his career he had only to repent of seven; and 
perhaps, in a pecuniary point of view, our author may 
not have found, as poorTom Davies did, that his own 
writings were about the only ones he made any money 
on, while his taste, as Disraeli has said, twice ended 
in bankruptcy when he bestowed the luxuries of paper 
and type upon some of the elder poets that collectors 
are now so curious to possess. Mr, Knight has made 





his sacrifices and reaped his reward in a position that 
cannot but be honored when, in the next century, 
“The Shadows of the Old Booksellers” of this pass 
before some appreciative vision. 








A FRENCH HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES,.* 


[HE great national conflict through which we have 








he conferred no small advantage upon his country- 
men by these same efforts to make it popular, suc- 
ceeding as they did; while it is also to him that we 
owe the really first catering to the sterling dramatic 
sense of the people, in the earliest popular edition of 
Shakespeare, Rowe’s, in 1709; while his successors in 
the trade linked the same name with the Shakes- 
pearian ventures of Pope, Theobald, Warburton, 
Johnson, and Capell. 

Mr. Knight points out to us in Bernard Lintott a 
man who made a long stride towards understanding 
the deserts of skilled literary labor, while he per- 
haps advanced further than many who followed him 
a generation or two later. He made the most liberal 
offer for the “Tliad” of Pope that ever bookseller 
had dared, or author received, before, but he had 
such a confined public to depend upon as would 
utterly discourage any publisher of the present time. 
It could not prevent Pope gibbeting him in the 
“Dunciad” when he would, however; connecting 
the detestable soul of the crooked little satirist with 
another, whiter if it was a bookseller’s, than Pope's 
own, a mercenary being. His quarrels were his capi- 
tal; and he gloated over the gains that such notor- 
iety brought him, be it in purse or vanity. He was 
not so simple as poor Dodsley his protégé was, years 
afterwards, when he regretted that Johnson had 
written that severe letter to Lord Chesterfield, since 
to lose such a patron would endanger the success of 
the “ Dictionary.” Pope would have known, what any 
bookseller would recognize to-day, that such an 
affray was the best “card” possible for the book’s 
success. Such toadyism ina Stanhope, and its rebuff, 
is the brightest chapter in the history of lexicography 
down to this very day. 

Mr. Knight does not err, we think, in pronouncing 
Richardson’s novels of the true “sensational” type, 
as we understand it now; but what publisher would 
not consider his chances ruined to-day if he could 
not hurry the press into throwing off in hours what 
that complacent bibliopole occupied as many weeks, 


just passed has awakened fresh interest through- 

out Europe in all that concerns the history of our re- 
public. Such a crisis always reveals to a nation who 
are its friends and who its foes. And it is a striking 
fact that we have found much heartier sympathy 
among the literary and philosophical thinkers of 
France than in either England or Scotland. The 
liberal party in England has, indeed, been in our 
favor; but even among them no works have been pro- 
duced which can be compared with the writings of 
Count de Gasparin and of Laboulaye, of the In- 
stitute. And now we are called to notice a new work, 
more full and thorough than any which has pre- 
ceded it, in which the principles embodied in our late 
conflict are traced back ‘to their sources in our earlier 
history, and which defeads our national cause on the 
highest political, ethical, and religious grounds. And 
it is also introduced by an admirable preface of 
Laboulaye, in which he tells his countrymen in the 
plainest and most forcible terms just what they can 
learn from the history and institutions of the United 
States of America. 

The author of this work is a professor in the Acad- 
emy of the Free Church of the canton of Vaud, at 
Lausanne, Switzerland. He occupies the post for- 
merly filled by Vinet, whose thoughtful and earnest 
writings upon liberty of conscience and worship 
gave the impulse to a strong movement in favor of 
the separation between church and state. M. Astié 
has published two volumes of analogues and extracts 
from Vinet’s various works on theological and philo- 
sophical subjects, systematically arranged; these 
volumes have been translated into English and are 
published by Strahan. He has also written an able 
commentary on the Gospel of John, About ten years 
ago he was pastor, for several years, of a French 
church in this city, and began at that time a thorough 
study of our early national history. Having access 





* “Histoire de la République de Etats-Unis depuis ]’Etablisse- 
ment des Pe ag olonies jusqu’a l’Election du Président 
20-1860).”” Par J. F. Astié. Précédée d’une Préface 





vindication which has now been given of the per- 
manency and vigor of the republican form ‘of govern- 
ment. When the concluding pages of M. Astié’s 
book were drawn up, the news of our peace had not 
yet reached Europe; but both he and Laboulaye an- 
ticipated with confidence the final success of our arms. 


Our victory has more than confirmed all their glowing 
prophesies. 


It is little to say of this work that it gives the best 
account of our whole early colonial history and of 
the founding of our republic that has yet been pro- 
duced on the continent of Europe, for very little 
has been there done in our behalf excepting through 
the French version of Mr. Bancroft’s history. Mrs. 
Robinson, under the name of Taloi, published in 
Leipsic, in 1847, a history of the colonization of New 
England from 1607 to 1692, which is a thorough and 
careful abstract of the best sources. Newmann’s 
history, soon to be translated and published in this 
country, is devoted chiefly to an exposition of our 
political principles and history, as also is Laboulaye’s 
unfinished work on our Constitution. But M. Astié 
recounts minutely all the details about the planting 
and growth of our colonies, from their first rude be- 
ginnings to the war for independence, In the relig- 
ious motives and principles of our founders he finds 
the key-note of our whole subsequent career, adopt- 
ing as his motto the remark of De Tocqueville, that 
“the Anglo-American civilization is the product of 
two entirely distinct elements which are elsewhere in 
conflict, but which in America have become incor- 
porate and marvelously combined, viz. : the spirit of 
religion and the spirit of liberty.” Laboulaye, in his 
preface, says of the plan of the work : 


“There are many ways of writing history. We may 
follow the succession of events, give the biographies of 
celebrated men, study the variations of politics and the 
changes of laws and institutions—in a word, narrate the 
external history of a people; or we may also, by a 
bolder and not less sure method, place ourselves at the 
very first in the heart of the matter, tell what is the 
spirit of the people, what idea it represents, and show 
that its whole national life is but the development of the 
germ which was in it at its birth. It is under this last 
point of view that M. Astié has conceived the work he. 
now offers to the public. What he wishes to 
show to the old world is, that one and the same idea, one 
and the same force, impelled the emigrants of the seven- 
teenth century who landed on Plymouth rock, sustained 
the insurgents of the eighteenth century against the ar- 
rogance of England, covered America with independent 
communities and free governments; and that this idea, 
this force, is the religion of the gospel under its most 
austere form, that of Puritanism. As Athens represents 
art and poetry, Rome the spirit of conquest and govern- 
ment, so does America the full flowering of Protestant- 
ism. A republican church has produced a republican 
society. . This conception, so impressively true, 
gives to M. Astié’s book a perfect unity. It might be 
said that, in thus putting in full light the dominant trait 
of the American people, the author casts all else into the 
shade, and that we do not sufficiently see the part which 
other causes and interests than those of religion have 
played in the United States. This is a reproach that can 
be made to all systems; but this inevitable defect is 
largely recompensed by the vivid impression which such 
a method leaves upon the reader. There is no person 
who, after reading this new history of the United States, 
would not cry out, this civilization sprung from the 
gospel ; there is no one who would not judge American 
institutions in a very different way from what is now so 
common. The Americans first proclaimed and 
put into their Constitution the maxim that government is 
made for the citizens and not the citizens for the govern- 
ment. They first and alone gave to democracy the prin- 
ciple that individual rights must be respected ; and thus 
they protect conscience, thought, and speech against the 
tyranny of majorities, not less dangerous than the tyranny 
of kings.” 
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Such praise as this, from so competent a critic 
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arouses high expectations, which are realized in the 

work itself. The author fully appreciates the great- 

ness and the difficulty of his task ; but his materials 

are ample, his skill is sufficient for the mastering and 

arrangement of them, and his sympathies are thor- 

oughly enlisted in favor of the new histori¢al devel- 

opment which he undertakes to describe. He is all 

along conscious that, in appealing to a European 

public in behalf of the principles which underlie 
and have shaped our national career, he is running 
counter to deep-seated prejudices and to all the tra- 
ditions of the old world in respect to both church 
and state. But he is also conscious that the facts of 
the case are in his favor, and that the true progress 
of the race lies in the direction in which his facts 
lead him. And the chief value of the book is, per- 
haps, found in his keeping its central idea always be- 
fore the mind of the reader, and showing how the 
course of our marvelous history, with many deflec- 
tions and cross-currents, still runs irresistibly in this 
one direction. He finds, of course, in the infancy of 
many of our colonies, in the theocracy of New Eng- 
land, in the colonial systems imposed upon the first 
settlers, and in divers political and religious parties 
and tendencies, what is inconsistent with and endeay- 
ors to thwart our main bent as a people ; but through 
all these conflicts he also shows the clear and broad 
stream of our proper national life securely flowing 
and gradually setting aside whatever opposes its 
progress. Government for and by the people, pop- 
ular education, the separation of church and state, 
religion wisely and safely left to do its own work, 
individual rights and freedom in harmony with law 
and government, popular education on the widest 
scale, the removal of the restraints of aristocracy 
and a priesthood, the progress of liberty even to the 
downfall of slavery—all these elements of our social 
state he finds worked out gradually but surely, as we 
grew from our colonial infancy and childhood to the 
maturity of our constitutional government, and ap- 
plied at every step our great and fundamental prin- 
ciples to the whole sphere of our social and political 
life. The unity of our history as here exhibited is 
like the unity of a great drama enacted under the 
control of an overruling Providence. 

The whole of the first volume and about two-thirds 
of the second are occupied with a history of our re- 
spective colonies up to the time of the Declaration of 
Independence -and the war of the Revolution. In 
this portion of his work M. Asti¢ is minute and thor- 
ough, entering into details so fully as to show that he 
has access to the best sources and is able to use them 
well. The characteristics of the different colonies in 
their initial diversities are well delineated, and the ef- 
fect of different forms of government and of diverse 
social habits and institutions is noted from the very 
start. The origin of these original diversities is also 
traced back to their European sources, especially in 
the English parties and conflicts. In Roger Williams 


. and his colony, in contrast with the principles acted 


upon in Massachusetts, he sees the germ of individual 
freedom which led at last to the separation of church 
and state. The statutes of the old colonies are dili- 
gently explored, and the artificial and complex frame 
of government that so long held sway in New Eng- 
land is described with a candor which does full jus- 
tice to its merits, yet in a spirit not blind to its defects. 
Particular attention is given to the religious spirit 
which animated the earlier colonists ; the severe form 
which their piety assumed is conceded to have been 
even needful under the circumstances in which they 
were placed ; while their too strict and almost exclu- 
sive devotion to Old,Testament ideas and phraseolo- 
gy is shown to have been among the accidents of 
their position and relations. The Half-way Cove- 
nant, the decline of orthodoxy during the first half of 
the last century, the great revival under Edwards and 
Whitefield, and the gradual preparation of the colo- 
nies for the inevitable struggle with the mother coun- 
try are faithfully and graphically narrated. In the 
same manner the rise and fortunes of the southern 
and middle colonies are depicted, and their difference 
from the New England settlers is clearly brought out. 
So well are all these points of our history described 
that M. Astié’s work is fairly entitled to the praise of 
being a full and accurate history of this country up to 
the time of the Declaration of Independence. 


From that period the narrative is more compressed, 
and the history is viewed chiefly in its political and 
social aspects. The main facts of the war of inde- 
pendence are well grouped; the character of our 
Constitution, whereby we were made one nation, the 
compromises of that Constitution, and its true mean- 
ing and bearings, are justly appreciated. Then fol- 
lows a rapid sketch (chapter xviii.) of our political 
history from 1789 to 1812, including a dispassionate 
estimate of the conflict between the federalists and 
the democrats, and of the causes which led to the 
supremacy of the democratic party. The nineteenth 
chapter is devoted to an account of the system of 
slavery in its incipient stages, its gradual growth, and 
its exorbitant claims, The last chapter is entitled 
“Puritanism and Abolitionism,” and exhibits the 
conflict against slavery in its various stages until the 
accession of Lincoln to the presidency, and the con- 
sequent revolt of the southern states, concluding with 
the (then) prophetic words, “that a new Union, 
founded on the abolition of slavery, seems to be on 
the eve of taking the place of that old Union based 
on so many baleful compromises, which ended in lead- 
ing to the actual crisis.” “In any case, if the United 
States were roused up at the eleventh hour, when 
there already seemed to be a right to despair about 
their future, it is owing, in the first instance, to that 
Puritan spirit which, having founded the principal 
colonies and watched over the cradle of the Union, 
has been called upon to save it in the crisis through 
which it is now passing.” 

We have already quoted from the preface which 
M. Laboulaye, the fast and noble and intelligent 
‘friend of our country, has written for this work 
of M. Asti¢é. The whole preface is well worthy of 
being translated, but we must content ourselves 
with a few extracts. He says to his countrymen: 
“Nothing, perhaps, affronts us more than to meet 
people who are so bold as to compare American 
civilization with our own. But, upon calmer reflec- 
tion, we shall feel that though the Americans may 
have more than one thing to learn of France in what 
concerns the arts, politeness of manner, and the 
amenities of life, they are yet our masters in political 
matters, and that we shall do well to study in their 
school. This confession will perhaps wound our self- 
love, but self-love is sterile; the first condition of 
profiting by experience and the progress of others is 
to recognize one’s own inferiority.” He enumerates 
four particulars in which France may derive valuable 
and needed lessons from the example of this country, 
viz., the relation of the church to the state, popular 
education, the freedom of the press, and decentrali- 
zation. “To these delicate questions every one is 
seeking the answer which is to decide our future; 
and America has long since answered them. These 
burning problems no more disquiet those who live 
on the other side of the ocean than we are now dis- 
quieted by the feudal system. On each of these sub- 
jects the American republic has now an acquired ex- 
perience ; with them the case is decided. Liberty 
has passed into the morals and manners—I might 
almost say, into the very blood—of the nation.” 

“We see what sources of interest are offered by the 
work of M. Astié. Its instructions are not restricted to 
those who wish to know the history of the United 
States. The object of the author is more elevated. He 
has chosen this subject less for the sake of Americans 
themselves than forthe sake of their religion. He has 
written the history of a faith; it is a monument raised 
to Protestantism, or, better still, to the gospel. The chief 
idea of the author, it seems to me, is to prove that Chris- 
tianity is the source of all liberty, that it not only ele- 
vates woman and redeems the slave, but that it has also 
emancipated the citizen, destroyed o]d privileges, and 
founded modern democracy. At least, this is what seems 
to me results most clearly from his book, and which 
touches me most deeply. I there see a great service 
rendered to a cause which I love above all others. 
Liberty has a bad name in some countries of Europe; it 
is known only by the ruin it has caused, and the violence 
it has engendered ; but this violence, these faults, these 
crimes even, are they to be imputed to liberty, or to the 
men who have made use of this sacred name only to 
dishonor it? The example of America gives us a wholly 
different idea of liberty, and teaches us to respect and 
love it. In this fruitfal liberty which elevates the soul, 
enlightens and purifies the mind; and comes home to the 
heart, we see thé most perfect fruit of the gospel.” 

There are but few persons, even in this country, 
who might not learn useful lessons from such a work. 
Written in our behalf, it deserves a cordial welcome. 





The name of its author will be associated with the 
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names of Laboulaye, De Gasparin, and Ienri Martin. 
We hope that these volumes may yet be translated 
and published in this country. For thus only can 
they receive the full recognition which they merit. 
H. B.S. 
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“The Dean's English: A Criticism on the Dean of 
Canterbury's Essays on the Queen’s English,” by @., 
Washington Moon, Fellow of the Royal Society of Liter- 
ature. London: Hatchard & Co., Booksellers to I. 
R. H. the Princess of Wales. 

Miron once wrote to an Italian scholar, “ We 
have never heard that any empire, any state, did not 
flourish in at least a middling degree as long as its 
own liking and care for its language lasted.” In the 
same letter he states that, next to the man who 
knows how to form wisely the manners of men, and 
to rule them at home and in war, he esteems worthy 
of all honor the man who strives to establish in max- 
ims and rules the method and habit of speaking und 
writing derived from a good age of the nation. The 
daring to overleap the wall of good usage which such 
a writer sects up, he would have followed by a punish- 
ment only short of that of Romulus. The statesman 
can make the social existence of the citizens just and 
holy, and can supply a noble courage and intrepid 
counsels against an enemy invading the territcry ; 
but he who stands guard over language makes that 
social existence “ splendid and beautiful,” and “ takes 
to hiiself the task of extirpating and defeating .... 
that barbarism which makes inroads upon the minds 
of men, and is a destructive intestine enemy.” So 
justly and liberally does Milton praise the critic's 
office. 

The Dean of Canterbury has recently come before 
the public as a candidate for this high honor, His 
essays on the Queen’s English give evidence of ability 
and learning. The general principles which he has 
laid down are, in the main, correct ; and the usages 
which he has condemned are, for the most part, such 
as a good writerayoids. But, unfortunately, like that 
of so many other instructors, the dean’s practice falls 
far below his teaching. The same errors which he 
has detected in others, and worse ones, appear in his 
own essays. Mr. George Washington Moon, whose 
sympathies as well as his name seem to be somewhat 
American, wrote a private letter to the dean, calling 
his attention to the faults of his style; but he chose 
rather to defend than to correct them, Thinking that 
the bad example of no one is so pernicious as that of 
him who assumes to be a teacher of the very things 
in which he errs, Mr. Moon published his second let- 
ter, that the public might decide which was right. 
Two more were afterward written, and the three 
form a neat little volume, as instructive as the dullest 
treatise could be, while every page is as mirth-pro- 
voking as a column of Punch, 

They who have been made indignant by the un- 
generous charge of Dean Alford, that we were en- 
gaged in a “reckless and fruitless maintenance of the 
most cruel and unprincipled war in the history of the 
world,” will be the better preparecto enjoy the chastise: 
ment which Mr, Moon inflicts upon him in this vol- 
ume. The statement that the English language has 
deteriorated in America, though equally false, need 
not excite us; we may smile at the ignorance which 
it shows, But a charge like the first, by the subject 
of a government prostituted to national aggrandize- 
ment, against the people of a government wedded, 
for the time at least, to national honor, sounds like 
the old story of the wolf and the lamb. 

Here are a few specimens of ‘ Dean’s English’ 
—a term which Mr. Moon thinks it will be as com- 
mon to apply to false English as it is to call base 
white metal “ german-silvyer:” “I wsed the word in 
an unusual sense, but, at the same time, one fully 
sanctioned by usage.” “We remember in Punch the 
barber who, while operating,” etc. So, as the critic 
remarks, Punch, besides being a wit and a satirist, is 
also a barber. Both these sentences are given as they 
appear in the essays after revision, their first form 
having been, if possible, still worse. We read about 
“a decided weak point,” “ not a strict neuter-substan- 
tive,” “the words nearest connected,” and many more 
things equally strange. “If with your inferiors,” we 





are advised, “speak no coarser than usual; if with 
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your superiors, no finer.’ This sentence, the dean 


maintains, is “ strictly correct,” because the thought 
could not be expressed in any other way without am- 
biguity. The form which his opponent suggests 
evidently did not occur to him—* Speak not more 
coarsely than usual.” We are told, much to our re- 
lief, that “A man does not: Jose his mother now in the 
papers ;” otherwise, in this age of innumerable peri- 
odicals, there would be great cause for anxiety. But 
we are pained to Icarn that ‘sometimes the editors 
of our papers fall, from their ignorance, into absurd 
mistakes.” Poor fellows! I wonder if any of them 
have been hurt by such afall, Adverbs are a fruitful 
source of annoyance to the dean, since they persist- 
ently get into the wrong place in his sentences. He 
“only brings, forward some things,” and “ merely 
speaks of numbers” when he wishes to bring forward 
some things only, and to speak of numbers merely. He 
is, doubtless, a believer in compensation; for, after 
using the adjective for the adverb, as in examples al- 
ready given, he makes the matter right by substitut- 
ing the adverb for the adjective; as, “ Our Lord’s 
own use so frequently of the term,” ‘It appears still 
more plainly,” ete. This last, notwithstanding that 
he had himself correctly stated the rule, that adjec- 
tives, not adverbs, should be used with neuter verbs, 
and had ridiculed young ladies for saying, “How 
nicely she looks!” He condemns the use of “wp” in 
such expressions as “open up,” “rose up; but he 
himself writes, “even so the language grew up ; its 
nerve, and vigor, and honesty, and toil mainly 
brought down to us in native Saxon terms.” To which 
Mr. Moon replies: “The language grew up by being 
brought down! Sure, it must have been the Jrish lan- 
guage that your honor was spaking of.” The dean 
sanctions, ‘ /¢ is him,” ‘ It is me.” Mr. Moon writes: 
“You sneer at ‘ Americanisms,’ but you would never 
find an educated American who would venture to 
say, ‘Jt is me, for ‘Itis I; or, ‘ Jt is him,’ for ‘It is 
he; or, ‘different to, for ‘ different from.’ And no- 
where are the use and the omission of the ‘h,’ as en 
aspirate, so clearly distinguished as in the United 
States.” A paragraph of the dean is found by this 
sharp-sighted critic where twenty-eight nouns in the 
same number intervene between a pronoun and the 
noun for which it stands. Another paragraph of less 
than ten lines is demonstrated by mathematics (you 
remember the proverbial veracity of figures) to be 
susceptible of 10,240 different meanings. This Mr. 
Moon pronounces to be “a valuable addition to the 
curiosities of literature; a treasure presented to the 
British nation by the Very Rev. the Dean of Canter- 
bury.” This mixture of pronouns, which causes the 
ambiguity, will, doubtless, remind some of the ludic- 
rous example from the evidence of a Somersetshire 
witness in a case of manslaughter. The fatal affray 
was thus described; “ He'd a stick, and he'd a stick; 
and he licked he, and he licked he; and if he’d a 
licked he as hard as he licked he, he'd a killed he, 
and not he he.” 


Although the author of the “ Queen's English ” pre- 
tends to a supreme contempt of Mr. Moon’s criticism, 
he has corrected in his republication the most of the 
faults pointed out by his opponent. But, wherever 
the dean’s work is read, the other should follow it, 
since it is equally instructive, a far better example of 
a vigorous and correct style, and as keen as a satire 
of Horace. 

After all, these slips of Dr. Alford only help to show 
us how few correct writers there are in the world. I 
remember a lively remark of Courier: “ There are five 
or six persons in Europe who know Greek ; those 
who know French are much fewer.” And a distin- 
guished English scholar has said that he knew but 
three of his countrynren who spoke their native lan- 
guage with uniform grammatical accuracy. I fear that 
a careful examination would prove these statements 
almost literally true. Goldsmith says: “The Greeks, 
fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about 
and halted, with the river on their backs.” Not to men- 
tion the tautology, what a drenching they must have 
received! The elder Disracli informs us that “the 
beaux of that day used the abominable art of paint- 
ing their faces, ag well as their women,” Swift writes 
in his “Gulliver's Trayels;” “It contained a warrant for 
conducting me and my retinue to Traldragdubh, or 
Tnildrogdrib, for it is pronounced both ways, as near 
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as I can remember, by a party of ten horse.” Truly, a 
strong memory—ten-horse power! Or does he mean 
that the words were so hard that it required a party 
of ten horse to pronounce them? Even Hallam, in 
his “History of Literature,” makes the following ridic- 
ulous statement: “No one as yet had exhibited the 
structure of the human kiducys, Vesalius having only 
examined them in dogs.” 

The Dean of Canterbury is the author of an edition 
of the Greek Testament which has received the high- 
est praise. It certainly exhibits long and laborious 
research. But will not this unfavorable exhibition 
of his English scholarship impair the confidence of 
many in the correctness of his conclusions? Cana 
man be accurate in a foreign Janguage who is such a 
bungler in his own tongue ? A. J.-C. 


“ Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts.” By 
George II, Moore. D. Appleton & Oo., New York. 
1866. Pp, 256. 

Tue popular conviction that if there be one spot 
on the globe which bears no taint of human slavery 
it is the state of Massachusetts, induces a fecling of 
surprise at the appearance of a book bearing the 
above title. Mr. Moore, however, seems to have 
thought of this very thing, and accordingly writes in 
the opening paragraph of the volume; “At the out- 
set we desire to say that in this history there is 
nothing to comfort pro-slavery men anywhere. The 
stains which slavery has left on the proud escutcheon 
even of Massachusetts are quite as significant of its 
hideous character as the satanic defiance of God and 
humanity which accompanied the laying of the 
corner-stone of the slaveholders’ confederacy.” It 
is but just to add, that nowhere else in the book has 
the author been betrayed into such stilted modes of 
expression, but, on the contrary, has adopted a plain, 
straightforward style, in perfect keeping with the 
character of the work. For the most part, Mr. 
Moore has confined himself to official records and 
other reliable media of information on the subject 
which he had in hand, and quotes from them in- 
stead of giving a digest in his own words. He has 
thus compiled the most complete monograph on the 
matter that is in existence, and deserves all credit 
for the evident conscientiousness with which he has 
performed his work. 

After ascribing all praise for the manner in which 
these “Notes” have been compiled, we may be al- 
lowed to ask what special use are they designed to 
serve. Beyond a few antiquarians, and perhaps a 
score of students of history, who at the present day 
cares whether slavery ever existed in Massachusetts ? 
It is enough to know that for the last hundred years 
the sentiment of that enterprising commonwealth 
has been in favor of freedom for all men, and that 
nu state in the Union has shown as much vigor in op- 
posing slavery in the southern states as it has, Were 
the history of the world, or even of the United 
States, written in this way, the continent would not 
hold the volumes that would be required to contain 
it. In fact, such books as this of Mr. Moore remind 
one of the man who undertook to write a complete 
history of the world, and exhausted twenty large vol- 
umes before he had got as far down as the creation, 
Fortunately for posterity he did not live to write any 
more. 





LITERARIANA 
AMERICAN. 

TnE famous John Wilkes once said, when hanging 
was the subject of discussion, that the worst use you 
could possibly put a man to was to hang him. This mot 
of his has repeatedly parodied itself in our minds into, 
the worst use you can possibly put paper to is to print it. 
Since our books are so bad, and our paper so high, why 
waste if in making books? The occasion of this text, 
which we leave to do its work in the souls of the thought- 
ful, is a little quarto volume of verse, “ Ralph, and Other 
Poems,” by Henry L. Abbey, which has no possible 
claim to existence. It differs from most of the scribble- 
ments of young rhymsters which are simply bad because 
they are bad, its special badness being the result of an 
approach to poetry on the part of the writer. If it were 
worse it would be better. We do not look for any great 
amount of originality in this age of imitation, but sure- 
ly the most imitative poet alive, if he be a poet, has at 
least one note which is hisown, That note is not to he 


found in Mr. Abbey’s volume, which is a faint reflex - 
several modern poets, who are so mixed up in his mind 
that it seems difficult for him to separate them. “ Ralph,” 
the first piece in the volume, suggests Tennyson’s 
“Dora” and the Scottish idyls of Robert Buchanan, 
rather more of the latter than the former. It is so 
pretty that it amounts to nothing. There are several 
attempts at Eastern poems, such as Mr. Bayard Taylor 
introduced into our literature in his “Poems of the 
Orient,” but, compared to his, they are “as water unto 
wine.” One of them is called “Seteb,” a name never 
heard of before, and which strikes us as being the first 
two-thirds of Caliban’s mother’s god, Setebos. “New 
Atlantis ” is set down to, “ Hafiz, an Egyptian Mariner.” 
Why Egyptian? Why not the Hafiz whom we all know 
of, the old Sufi poet of Persia? ‘“ Estelle: A Fragment ” 
is romantic, we suppose. It opens with, 
‘*‘ Adrian Avidon and the fair Estelle,” 

and three lines further on with an exalted personage 
whom we never heard of before, nor desire to again, 
Duchess of Mauve. “At Antietam” we have an 
Eleanore, who is not Tennyson’s, an Aubrey, and an 
Avatide, which may be the name of a place or a season 
of the year. In “ Millicent” we are introduced to a new 
vintage, of which we believe Mr. Abbey to be the sole 
proprietor-—“ Shariz wine.” In “ Yelama ”—but really we 
have not the patience to go over this absurd book, which, 
after all, may be intended as a parody on the poetry of 
the time. If seriously meant, we can only shake our 
heads and return to our first reflection on the waste of 
paper. 

ONE of our correspondents, who modestly conceals 
himself under initials, sends us the following sonnet, 
which is much above the average of such productions. by 
anonymous hands. The last couplet contains a strik- 
ing thought very happily turned : 


DEATH. 
O Death, imperial, passionless, serene, 
Whose hanés have wed Eternity and Time, 
Whose feet press earth and ocean, how sublime 
Art thou, and we, thy vassals all, how mean! 
Thou sayest, ‘‘ Be no more,” and we have been; 
Thou leavest us a little space to climb 
Fate’s ladder, or fall; to play our tinsel’d mime 
Of Life, with Sin for prompter—then the screen 
Is dropped from thine intolerable eyes 
And we are nothing—fading memories 
And dust. Nomore? Ah! then, not then a king, 
Thy vassals rule thee and thy kingdom flies: 
Even by the very shadow it doth fling 
We know the Light behind thy dusky wing. 
D. A.C. 
THE verses below, from one of our correspondents, are 
unique in their way : 
TARDY DICK. 
“You see, ‘tis half-past six—the hour he said he'd call ; 
A truer vow than Dick’s was never breathed at all. 
“Tis half-past six, and yet no sign, Kate, down the lane; 
I'm half a mind to set the hands at six again. 
** You won't, Kate, say of Dick, ‘He came not as he told?” 
My watch sha’n’t be one tick too fast for worlds of gold. 
‘But, Kate, the parlor clock has just but struck, Z know ; 
Now, dearest Kate, don’t mock me with ‘I told you so.’ 
‘*Why, look, the sun’s an age too high for half-past six ;— 
See, Kate, now I'll engage that yonder shape is Dick's. 
‘* Why, Kate, he’s most exact; he couldn’é be but true ; 
He'd never miss—'tis fact !—the hour he told his Sue. 
“Tt can’t now, you must own, be more than quarter-past ; 
Who's watch was ever known to be otherwise than fast ? 


** Tis he ;—I told you, Kate; and half-past to a tick.” 
‘¢ My dear,” saidjhe, ‘I'm late,” Said she, ‘‘ O, fie now, Dick !” 


“O, fie now, Sue,” cried Kate, ‘* Dick’s eo exact and true! 

Thou’lt learn, Lhope, to wait.” ‘‘Hast thou a Dick?” asked Sue. 

Messrs. LeyrpoLpt & Hott are passing through the 
press what promises to be a noble monument of Amer- 
ican scholarship—Prof. Corson’s “ Thesaurus of Archaic 
English.” This work will embrace every word of Chau- 
cer’s “Canterbury Tales,” in the text of the Harleian 
MS., as edited by Mr. Thomas Wright for the Percy So- 
ciety, in addition to which it will exhibit, define, and co- 
piously illustrate hundreds of other words from kin- 
dred works of earlier and later dates, as “Piers Plow- 
man,” “La Mort d’Arthure,” “Confessio Amantis,” the 
“Wyckliffite Versions of the Scriptures,” Gawin Doug- 
las’s translation of the “ Aneid,” Chapman, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Fairfax, Fuller, etc., etc. ; in short, it will 
be a complete exposition of archaic English—the rude 
but powerful and perpetually changing tongue of our 
ancestors. This work, which was announced some 
months since, and for which proposals for subscription 
have been extensively circulated, and with good results 
we are glad to learn, has grown in extent and scope 80 
much beyond what the author originally intended‘ that 








the publishers have concluded to change its form from 
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an octavo to a quarto, and have been compelled to raise 
the subscription price for the large-paper copies from $10 
to $15 a copy, of which only a limited number will be 
issued, and for subscribers only. The difference between 
the old and new price, fifty per cent., is about the differ- 
ence between the work as it was designed and the work 
as it will be published. We have seen specimen pages 
of it, and can praise them heartily, the type being clear, 
the paper excellent, and, what collectors look most to in 
these matters, the margins liberal in the extreme. We 
know of no large-paper book we would so soon have 
and certainly of none of equal philological interest and 
scholarship. We commend it to the readers of THE 
RouNnD TABLE. 





Mr. Jort BENTON, who, so far as female loveliness is 
concerned, has the vision, if not the faculty, divine, faces 
the music in the following poem: 


THE FACE. 


i 

From the starriest constellation of faces there shone out a face 

Of luster divinely resplendent; a halo of marvelous grace 

Encinctured the eyes with a splendor richer than opal or gold, 

And the pencils of rays from those suns smote my heart witha 
shock manifold. 





Il. 

Above all grace and perfection hers was the consummate grace, 

In this beautiful queen of the evening, saw I the beautif'lest 
face, 


another, as admirable, of its kind, as Coleridge’s transfu- 
sion of Schiller’s “ Piccolomini” into English. 


started at Toulouse, under the title of “Le Moniteur de 
l’Archélogue et du Collectionneur.” 


Tue Asiatic Society of Bengal, originally established 
by Sir William Jones, has transferred its museum and 
collections of all kinds to the Indian government, who 
are to use them on a grand scale as the basis of a royal 
museum. 





Tne women of England have taken of late years to 
translating the classics, a branch of scholarship in 
which they have not hitherto excelled. Mrs. Browning 
made two versions of the “ Prometheus Bound” of His- 
chylus, or rather, she rewrote her first version so as to 
make the second substantially a new work. Miss Anna 
Swanwick recently published an entire version of the 
“QOrestean Trilogy ;’ and now Mrs. Augusta Webster 
enters the same field with a new translation of “Pro- 
metheus Bound,” which is very well spoken of. The 
following extract from one of the speeches of the suffer- 
ing Titan is a fair sample of Mrs. Webster’s quality as a 
translator : 





PROMETHEUS. 


And yet, despite his stubborn pride, one day 
Shall Zeus be humbled. He is set to wed 





And I sighed with a sorrow so tender, a delicate languor of pain 
Crept from my heart to the chamber of thought, and jostled my 
brain. 
lil. 
Thrilled my soul with such tremor, I knew not the poem I read, 
And I dropped some sweet words in confusion from a dainty love- 
lyric instead. 
Once Daphne fled from Apollo, his royal love to elude, 
Like the god I am ever pursuer, yet never find the pursued. 
IV. 
Gone are the lights of the evening, but sunk in a darker eclipse 
The light of the sunniest eyes, the smile of those languishing 
lips. 
Perhaps this face which so haunts me, lixe Daphne to laurel 
may. change, 
If the lover then die from the poet, for Apollo’s green bay, were 
it strange ? JOEL BENTON. 


Mr. B. H. TrckNnor, the New York representative of 
Ticknor & Fields, will remove from his present place of 
business, on the 1st of May, to No. 63 Bleecker Street, 
east of Broadway. 

Mr. W. A. TOWNSEND will remove, on the 1st of May, 
from No. 55 Walker Street to No 434 Broome Street. 





FOREIGN. 

Two English magazines have recently changed hands, 
“The Argosy,” originally published in England by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., now being published there 
by Messrs. Alexander Strahan & Co., and the ‘“ Temple 
Bar,” by Mr. Richard Bentley. The transfer of the 
latter was the cause of an injunction on the part of Mr. 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist, and the proprietor 
of “Bentley’s Miscellany,” which was granted on the 
ground that when Mr. Bentley sold that periodical to 
Mr. Ainsworth he agreed not to publish any periodical 
of a like nature. Who is to be the future publisher of 
“Temple Bar” has not yet been settled. 

THAT very tantalizing myth, the phitosopher’s stone, 
which turned the wits of so many clever men in the 
middle ages, is said to have been found at last, and by a 
pair of French chemists, MM. Henri Fabre and Franz, who 
have placed before the Academy their discovery of the 

- means of transmuting silver, copper, and quicksilver into 
gold. The details of this great discovery are set forth in 
the scientific portion of the French journal, “ L’Illustra- 
tion.” So, at last, says a London paragraphist, with 
what truth we know not. 

Mr. 8. C. HALL set on foot some time since a project 
to erect a monument over the dust of that most charm- 
ing of essayists and poets, Leigh Hunt. He has not suc- 
ceeded in raising the necessary funds—why, we are not 
told, but probably for the reason that Hunt was never so 
widely read and admired in England as in this country. 
If Mr. Hall’s plan embraced merely the erection of an 
appropriate memorial to Hunt, we have no doubt that 
the cost of it could easily be raised in America. 

Mr. J. PAYNE COLLIER has lately reprinted among 
his series of scarce English tracts, “The Life and Deach 
of Gamaliel Ratney, a famous Thief of England, execut- 
ed at Bedford, the 26th of March last past, 1605.” It is 
said to be a very curious pamphlet, and is important for 
a reference which it contains to Shakespeare as a poor 
lad who came up to London, and afterwards owned a 
lordship in the country. Only one copy of the original 
is known to exist. 

Byrron’s “ Don Juan,” recently translated into German 
by Gildemeister, is said to be one of the most perfect ren- 
derings of a great work from one modern language to 


With such a wedding as shall shake him down 
From throne and kingship, a forgotten thing: 
And to the full shall be wrought out the curse 

Of his father Kronos, which he called on him 
When he was driven from his ancient throne. 
And from these troubles none among the gods, 
But I, can plainly show him an escape. 

I know it, and the way. Now after this 

Let him throne it in assurance, confident 

In his sky-born thunder-peals, and brandishing 
The fiery-breathing bolt in both his hands ; 

For these will nothing serve to check his fall, 
Dishonored to intolerable shame. 

So dread a foe he now himself prepares 

Against himself, a being dire to oppose: 

Yea, who than lightnings shall find mightier flame 
And a great crash that shall outpass the thunder, 
Who shall to shivere dash Poseidon’s spear, 

The ocean-trident, shaker of plagued earth. 


AN unpublished letter of Marié Antoinette, addressed 
to Mirabeau’s friend, Count de la Marck, was lately sold 
at a sale of autographs in Berlin. 


A SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY was started a year ago 
among the native students of the Bombay Elphinstone 
College, and its first -fruits were lately seen in a perform. 
ance by them of “Twelfth Night,” we presume in Hin- 
dustani. The governor and other notables of Bombay 
were present on the occasion, which is said to have given 
great satisfaction to ell concerned. The female charac- 
ters of the play were filled, as in Shakespeare’s time, by 
young men. 


Tue April number of “Temple Bar ” contains a sec- 
ond paper on the endless subject of English workhouses, 
entitled “ A Real Casual on Refugees.” Mr. Greenwood 
did a good work by his famous article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, but we are beginning to grow weary of his imi- 
tators. 

Dr. ALFRED SWAINE TAYLOR has lately published 
“The Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence,” 
a work of universal interest. He is in favor of physicians 
using simple language, particularly when called upon to 
testify before juries, whom they frequently bewilder by 
their torrent of learned but unintelligible terms, an in- 
stance of which he relates : 


_ “On a trial for an assault, which took place at the as- 
sizes some years since, a medical witness in giving his 
evidence informed the court that on examining the prose- 
cutor he found him suffering from a severe contusion of 
the integuments under the left orbit, with great extrav- 
asation of blood, and ecchymosis in the surrounding 
cellular tissue, which was in a tumefied state. There 
was, also, considerable abrasion of the cuticle. Judge: 
You mean, I suppose, that the man had a bad black eye? 
Witness: Yes. Judge: Then why not say so at once?” 


The sagacity of medical men incases of circumstantial 
evidence is shown by the following anecdote of Sir Astley 
Cooper : 





“ He was called to see a man who, while sitting in his 
chair in a private room, had been mortally wounded by a 
pistol-shot from the hand of an unseen person. Sir Astley 
having done what was necessary respecting the wound, 
compared closely the direction from which the pistol was 
fired with the position of the wounded man, and he came 
to the conclusion that the pistol must have been fired by 
a left-handed man. The only left-handed man known to 
be on the premises at the time was an intimate friend of 
the deceased, against whom there was no suspicion; but 
this observation led to his arrest and trial, and he was 
subsequently convicted of this act of murder.” 


GREAT authors do not always have it their own way, 
as ‘the*students of ‘literary history are aware. Shake- 
speare had his Rhymer, who clamored against him be. 
cause he violated the unities, and was “low ” generally, 





Dryden was the butt of Buckingham in “ The Relicarsal,’ 


—nieeneen ’ 


which is clever enough as a dramatic satire to be read 


A NEw fortnightly antiquarian journal has just been | ©Ve? NOW with pleasure. Pope had all Grub Street snap. 


ping at his heels, and many a sound poetical kick did he 
inflict upon the poor curs in return. The opposition 
which these poets called forth from their detractors was 
as nothing, however, to that which the majestic shade of 
Goethe has just encountered from some noodle in “Le 
Monde,” a French Catholic journal. “Goethe’s Faust,” 
says this wonderful critic, “has been enormously praised, 
but its value ought to be reduced enormourly. The first 
part is really nothing but an adventure of a grisette and a 
student, something like a story of the Latin Quarter, of 
the old Latin Quarter. Murger, less poetical, is not more 
immoral, and he has the advantage of being natural and 
true!” 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Ropext BUCHANAN, the young Scottish poet, has 
lately lost his father, whose name was the same as his 
own. The elder Buchanan was well known in London 
as a journalist ; a self-made man, he rose by his talents 
from the position of a craftsman to that of a leader in 
politics and sociology. He was at one time connected 
with the Owenite social reformers, and held the post of 
lecturer in the Manchester Hall of Science. He after- 
wards took to journalism, and became editor and pro. 
prietor of the Glasgow Sentinel. 

Mr. MatrnEw ARNOLD has a noble monody on the 
death of the late Arthur Hugh Clough in the April 
number of “Macmillan’s Magazine.” New to English 
readers, it is already familiar to Mr. Arnold’s admirers in 
this country through the columns of “ Every Saturday,” 
in which it appeared several weeks since. It adds much 
to Mr. Arnold’s reputation as a poet. 

Mr. CHARLES DICKENS is giving a series of thirty 
readings from his works in London, the provinces, and 
Scotland. He commenced at Liverpool on the 5th of the 
present month. 








Mr. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, who is now seventy-six 
years old, is likely to soon receive a testimonial in behalf 
of his services to art. Mr. Ruskin is the president of the 
committee for subscriptions. 


Mr. GERALD Massey, the poet, lately had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife, who figures to a considerable extent 
in his poetry, notably so in “ The Ballad of Babe Christa- 
bel, and Other Poems.” 

BERTHOLD AUERBACH’s novel, “ Auf der Héhe,” which 
originally appeared in the Neue Freie Presse, has reached 
a second edition. 

M. PavL FEVAL is on the eve of publishing a new 
novel entitled “ Alizia Pauli.” 

Mrs. Henry Woop commenced a new novel in the 
‘April number of “ Temple Bar,” under the title of “ Lady 
Adelaide's Oath.” 


MADAME GEORGE SAND has lately finished a new 
three-act comedy entitled ‘‘ Le Don Juan de Village.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mr. G. W. CARLETON has in the press “ The Cholera,” 
a hand-book of gossip and information on that grim sub- 
ject by a late surgeon of the Honorable East India 
Company. 

Mr. W. J. WIDDLETON announces a library edition 
of “ Lord Macaulay’s Speeches,” in two volumes; anda 
new edition of Moore's “Memoirs of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan,” in two volumes. 

Mr. W. B. Brapsury will soon publish “The New 
Golden Chain” and “The Book of Worship.” 

MEssrs. CARLTON & PorTER have in preparation “ Life 
and Letters of Bishop Hamline ;” and Longking’s “ Ques- 
tions on Hebrews” and “ Notes on Hebrews.” 

Messrs. RoBERTS BROTHERS will at once publish 
“ Poor Matt ; or, The Clouded Intellect,” by Jean Ingelow. 


Messrs. T. H. CARTER & Co. announce “ Life, its 
Varieties and Phenomena,” by Leo H. Grindon, and 
“ The Little Things of Nature,” by the same writer. 


MEssrs. LITTLE, Brown & Co. will publish “Taylor 
on the American Law of Landlord and Tenant ;” “ Kent’s 
Commentaries on American Law, eleventh edition;” 
“Redfield on the Law of Executors, Administrators, 
Testamentary Trustees ;” “Hilliard’s Law of Torts or 
Private Wrongs, third edition ;’ “ Bishop’s Remedies for 
Torts or Private Wrongs ;” “ Bishop’s Commentaries on 
Criminal Procedure, or the Law of Pleading, Evi- 
dence, and Practice in Criminal Cases ;” “ Drake’s Treat- 
ise on the Law of Suits by Attachment in the United 
States, third edition ;” “Angell and Ames on Corpora. 
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tions, eighth edition ;” “ Angell’s Treatise on the 
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Com- ; and child you will reinark how beautifully the sentiment | We remark that Baker’s use of the brush is most ap- 


mon Law in Relation to Water-courses, sixth edition ;” | of childhood is expressed, how full is that of maternity. | parent in his works, and we always think of how much 


«“ Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, new revised | In spite of the obvious pleasure the artist felt in paint- he enjoys what painters. call “handling.” 


Stone’s 


edition ;” “Curtis’s Treatise on the Law of Patents, | ing the drapery (and how splendid and vigorous is the | means are much less apparent, and his work is richer in 
third edition ;’ ‘‘ Greenleaf's Treatise on the Law of Evi-| painting of the dress!), not for one instant do we lose | tone; but Baker paints more solidly, draws better, and is 


” 


dence, new cdition ; 


“Angell's Treatise on the Law of| sight of the personality of the mother—a large-limbed, | capable of a larger treatment; in perception of charac- 


Highways, new edition ;” “ United States Digest, Vol. | opulent-natured woman, full of curves and beautiful gra- | ter they have much the same faculty. We have to ac- 


XXIII;” and “Gray's Massachusetts 
xi.” 

Witu1AM V. SPENCER will soon publish ‘“ Hospital] 
Life in the Army of the Potomaz,” by William Howell 
Reed ; and “A Hand-book for the Young Yachter.” 

Mn. GRANTLEY BERKELEY has in preparation “ Anec- 
dotes of the Upper Ten Thousand: Their Legends and 
their Lives.” 

Pror. Morey is about to publish “ The Journal of a 
Playgoer.” 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE is about to reprint from the 
Pwl Mall Gazette a series of his sketches, entitled 
“Clergymen of the Church of England.” 

Mr. Jomn SAUNDERS, author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” 
and other novels, has a new work in the press, ‘“‘ Bound 
to the Wheel.” 


Mn. B. B. WoopwarbD, the Queen’s librarian, is about 
to revive “ The Fine Arts Quarterly Review.” The first 
number of the new series is to be published on the 1st of 
May. 

Messrs. STRAHAN & Co. announce “ Wealth and Wel- 
fare,” by Jeremiah Gotthelf; “Essays,” by Dora Green- 
well ; and “ The Characteristics of Christ’s Teaching,” by 
C. J. Vaughn, vicar of Doncaster. 








ART. 


—_—— 


ABOUT PORTRAITS AT THE ACADEMY. 


THERE is no form of art so much discredited to-day as 
that of portraiture. But for a few examples which 
brighten our hopes from time to time we should distrust 
it, and gladly accept the hard, metallic, exaggerated re- 
ality of the photograph, and be contented with the pro- 
saic faces of prosaic men and women, and no longer be- 
lieve in the noble and heroic ideals which the masters 
have found in their cotemporaries. But great and no- 
ble portraits are to be seen now and then which cheapen 
the glaring reality of the photograph, and by their dis- 
tinction, force, and simplicity make more apparent the 
unsympathetic, hard, mechanical, and exceedingly pro- 
saic characteristics of the photograph. But a good pho- 
tograph is infinitely more precious than a common or 
second-rate portrait. The latter is absolutely worthless, 
while the former may be the basis of great art. 

In the south gallery of the Academy of Design are two 
portraits by Wm. Hunt; one a half-length of mother and 
child, the other a simple study of the head and bust of a 
woman. These, the two most powerful works on the 
walls, and illustrating the rarest and noblest characteris- 
tics, show the ease and force with which an artist of 
large and liberal genius renders attractive the faces and 
figures of simple human beings. The qualities and traits 
that find no place in Wm. Hunt’s portraits may be seen 
in Baker's portrait of a child in the west gallery, in 
Stone’s portrait of a lady in the south gallery, and in 
Huntington’s portrait of Hon. G@. C. Verplanck. But the 
portraits by our leading painters are superficial when com- 
pared with those by Furness or Hunt, and do not indicate 
the profound feeling and comprehensiveness which distin- 
guish the work of the latter. Hunt is first an artist and 
afterwards a portrait painter ; the others, with the excep- 
tion of Furness, are portrait painters, and then, more or 
less, artists, 

Wnm. Hunt has been more carefully and liberally trained 
than any of our leading figure painters ; this liberal and 








thorough training of fine and elevated faculties makes 
him easily superior to his cotemporaries in all the high- 
est traits of portraiture, and gives an artistic distinction to 
his works which we look for in vain in the productions of 
the accomplished and graceful masters who belong to 
New York. Eastman Johnson is capable of grasping 
with as firm a hand the positive character of a man’s 
head ; Stone is clearer in his color and more delicate in 
his touch ; Baker is brighter; but none of these gentle- 
men are so roble in style, so forcible in effect, or capable 
of rendering so much of the profound elements of char- 
acter. If Mr. Hunt’s work simply suggested a discourse 
on style and treatment, we should admire him as a 
painter, but soon dispose of him and his claims to take 
the highest rank in the noble art of portrait painting. 
But his force in the yse of the brushisalso a sign of force 
of mind, and his style is a form of artistic expression 
showing a comprehensive grasp of his subject. 

In this halflength portrait (No. 842) of the mother 


of her physical life. Another painter, appreciating less 
the essential nature of his subject, would have been en- 
gaged with the softness and fairness of the complexion, 
the delicate half-tints of the cheek, and he would not 
have delineated the flexible and generous nature so much 
as the bloom of the face and the silken softness and 
sheen of the hair. Is it necessary for us to say that 
such a treatment would be superficial, and characterizes 
a genius inferior to that of Wm. Hunt? For ourselves, 
we know of no more powerful painting of drapery, noth- 


Reports, Vol. dations, without harshness, abruptness, or vanity; a | cept Mr. Stone for his delicate and delightful qualities ; 
| noble woman, suave and maternal, and in the full bloom 


| the moment we exact depth, earnestness, power, and 
| good disposition of accessories, subordination of dress to 
| personality, and simplicity, other than that of white 
dresses and violets, we are compelled to look elsewhere. 
As a painter of flesh tones he is without a rival ; he sur- 
| passes Baker because he gets more depth and is less ob- 
| vious. There is nothing more subtle and transparent in 
| the gallery than Stone’s portrait of a child in the west 
gallery and the portrait of a lady in the south gallery, 
They are rich and brilliant where Baker is simply bright 
and cheerful. 





ing more simple and artistic, than the gray dress with 
the black and gold trimming which Hunt has painted 
with so much zest. But the charm of this picture is in 
the expression of the child’s face, which is profound and 
irresistible, and in the mellow nature of the mother 
who holds her boy so unconsciously and contemplates 
him with so much love. Objections have been made 
to the formlessness of the white sleeve, to the painting 
of the hair, and to the tendency to brown in the flesh 
tints, and also to the two brown lines marking the folded 
flesh of the neck. Standing at a proper distance these 
passages—sometimes careless, as in the painting of the 
white sleeve ; sometimes overcharged, as in the painting 
of the neck—are not offensive, and the work as a whole 
has every characteristic of noble art, being broad in treat- 
ment, simple in effect, unobtrusive in color, vigorously 
painted, firmly drawn, and characterized by the senti- 
ment of the personality rather than by the complexion, 
or hair, or dress of the original. The other example of 
Hunt's genius (No. 405) is beautifully and firmly drawn 
and fine in expression ; but it seems to us somewhat dry 
in color and too much broken in its tints, and the figures 
on the wall are obtrusive. Yet it is a most interesting 
and unconventional example of portraiture, easy, vital, 
and though not representing a beautiful woman, yet a 
most engaging woman, and we feel sure that she might 
soon grow beautiful if she would but speak. Here is 
shown real superiority, for Mr. Hunt has embodied traits 
independent of beautiful forms, and he has.made us know 
that character is more than a beautiful appearance. We 
would wish Hunt or Furness to paint the woman we 
love, we would be content to have Baker or Stone paint 
the women we admire. Can we pay a higher compli- 
ment to a portrait painter than to wish his art con- 
secrated to what touches us most profoundly and absorbs 
us most completely? We discover in Hunt a capacity to 
understand great or heroic things; we perceive that he 
appreciates:‘man more than society ; that the individual 
life is more than the social life ; and because of this he is 
not the portrait painter of society, but his talent is dedi- 
cated to the private and the great, and appeals to us by 
none of the charming, graceful, or superficial traits of 
the portrait painter of society. Compared with our 
portrait painters his genius is like that of some of the 
Venetian masters compared with the talent of Leslie— 
that is, it is serious, profound, opulent, and opposed to 
the graceful, delicate, superficial, but always charming, 
traits of our leading portrait painters. 

We have paid our tribute tothe genius of Hunt in 
such words as have been at our command ; we have but 
to say that he is not so subtle as Furness, perhaps not so 
conscientious, but that he has more splendid power, and, 
with more artistic force, attains with ease that which 
seems to be the result of utmost effort on the part of 
Furness. George Healy is his only rival in power to use 
the brush, but Healy has not been well represented at 
the academy since his superb picture of Dr. Brownson. 

It gives us great pleasure to see a portrait by Hunting- 
ton which we can sincerely admire, for Huntington’s 
affable spirit and well-bred manner predispose one to en- 
joy his works; but Huntington has long been in subjec- 
tion to the accredited forms of art, and often these have 
been most discreditable his intelligence. However, let 
bygones be bygones. Mr. Huntington is admirably repre- 
sented in the portrait of Hon. G. C, Verplanck, a work 
well painted, well modeled, vigorous, and very life-like in 
color and expression. 

We turn to Stone and Baker as sharing between them 
the honors unplucked by the hand of Hunt. Baker has 
never been more delightfully represented than in the 
portrait of a child in the west gallery ; Stone has never 
attained a greater purity and clearness, a more classified 





tone, a more vital bloom of color, than that of the por- 
trait of a lady in the south gallery, 


It is worth some care to bring forth the artistic traits 
of these two painters of women and children of our New 
York society. We have to regret that Stone does not 
draw the figure well, that he has but little invention ; 
were he more ambitious, and therefore more of a stu- 
dent, he might charm us as Watteau charmed his cotem- 
poraries ; he might paint laces and ribbons, and young 
ladies with fans, flowers, and silks and lawns, and he 
might make us yield ourselves to a “light, smiling gen. 
tleman like intoxication,” with the vivacity of his color, 
the gayety of his subjects ; he might “tickle our eyes ” 
with the fresh, radiant, heartless, mindless dames of a 
society without passion and without love, but dedicated 
to enjoyment ; but he seems unambitious, and therefore 
we have to content ourselves with his portrait art, which 
deals best with delicate and pleasant ladies, with fair 
skins, clear eyes, and silken hair, but never suggests the 
possible tragedy of life, nothing of the most hidden and 
the most sacred, or the most terrible, elements of the soul 
He is capable of expressing the pretty, and even the love- 
ly ; not yet has he attained the dignity and greatness of 
the beautiful. We write of these traits and elements 
simply to bring into a brighter light the attractive and 
graceful characteristics of Stone as a portrait painter ; at 
the same time, to write of those traits and elements in 





range, how necessarily he must content himself, as he 
does, with external and merely pleasing qualities. Our 
remarks, however, will be very much misapprehended if 
they are exposed to the charge of being made to depre- 
ciate the value of the talent of a painter whose works 
we enjoy and admire. It is well to know that the critic 
must have a conscience as well as a painter, and we have 
no desire to win the reputation of a writer that grace- 
fully signals leading traits and happily remembers to for- 
get the limitations of painters whose works it is his duty 
to discuss firmly, impartially, closely. 





Baker is exposed to much the same criticism as Stone 
in his relation to the profound elements of character. 
He is sunny, bright, cheerful, and perfectly charming in 
his pictures of children. He seems best to understand 
and sympathize with the vivacity and sweetness of 
children, and to enjoy the blossom-like beauty of their 
color. We question if he is capable of anything so 
moving, so spiritual, so profound in expression as the 
face of the child in Hunt’s large picture. But he is 
fresher in his color and much less general in his style. 
Baker's portraits of ladies do not please us much this 
year. They are beautiful examples of his manner of 
painting, but in treatment they are commonplace ; they 
are merely the finest expression of a formal, tame, or- 
dinary system of arrangement, which to us is weari- 
some to the last degree, and nothing but the painter's 
very admirable and straightforward work makes them 
worthy of our attention when writing of noble portrait 
art. 





Eliott’s work this year is vivid and vital in one or two 
examples, especially that of the old man’s head and the 
portrait of a school-boy in the south gallery. But in no 
one example of his genius has he accomplished so much 
as in the portrait of Fletcher Harper exhibited three or 
four years ago. Grey is worthily represented in the 
cabinet portrait of a handsome, heroic-looking cavalry 
officer in the east gallery. The pose is fine, the treat- 
ment simple and not commonplace, and in our judgment 
the picture is one of the most satisfactory Grey ever ex- 
posed to the public. We have every reason to be grati- 
fied with portrait art at the academy exhibition, and in 
Hunt’s pictures we have noble and powerful work which 
must correct the pettiness of the mere imitators and teach 
us that a copy of nature is one thing and artistic render- 
ing another and better, demanding liberal training, strong 
perceptions, and deep feeling, BR. 





connection with his work is to show how limited is his . 
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MR. CARLYLE’S ADDRESS. 


M® THOMAS CARLYLE has delivered an ad- 

dress before the students at Edinburgh in 
acknowledgment of the compliment conveyed in 
choosing him Lord Rector of the University. It is 
quite long, and but for the idiosyncrasies of style 
which characterize it, would be very dull reading. 
Contrary to the general custom, the address was an ex- 
temporaneous effort ; to quote the words of the speak- 
er: “T ought, I believe, according to custom, to have 
written all that down on paper, and had it read out. 
But when I attempted to write, I found that I was 
not accustomed to write speeches, and that I did not 
get along very well. So I flung that away, and re- 
solved to trust to the inspiration of the moment, 
just to what came uppermost.” There is a winsome 
frankness in this confession, despite the fact that in 
these few words he managed to violate the simplest 
rules of grammar. But it would not be Thomas 
Carlyle that spoke if that measure of regard were 
paid to the accurate use of language which most men 
consider of prime importance. After making the 
announcement cited above, the speaker declared that 
“the summary of all advices” was that men should 
be diligent, and straightway fell into a most ram- 
bling discourse, apparently uttering every thought 
that chanced to come into his mind at the time. In 
arrangement the address is somewhat like the sermons 
that we have heard from negro preachers, who take 
a text from Scripture merely as a something to start 
with, and speedily begin to talk about everything 
else but the subject suggested thereby. However, 
no one must quarrel with the great Carlyle, for no 
good can come of it. He will talk and write as no 
other human being who speaks the English language 
would dare to, He is nothing if not himself, and is 
not himself if not totally different from all other 
men. 

To our mind, this address of Mr. Carlyle reflects 
no credit upon himsclf. He enjoys the reputation of 
being as shrewd an observer, as close a thinker, and 
as pithy a writer as can be found in Great Britain, 
Yet when he comes before an assemblage of intelli- 
gent men to talk to them for an hour and a half, he 
emits only stale platitudes clothed in the most awk- 
ward language that he can command. What could 
possibly be more trite than such an appeal as this ? 
“ Avoid all that is entirely unworthy of an honorable 
mind. Be modest, be humble, and diligent in your 
attention to what your teachers tell you, who are 
profoundly interested in trying to bring you forward 
in the right way, so far as they have been able to 
understand it.” Why, it is nothing more than a par- 
aphrase of such counsel as a father would give to his 
son. “ Be honest, my son,” he would say, “and at- 
tend carefully to what your teacher says, for his ob- 
ject is to do you good. And do not, my son, learn 
your lessons by rote, but make a point to understand 
them. Yes, if you thoroughly understand your les- 
sons, you need have no fear about your ability to re- 
cite them.” And so we might go on ad injinitum 
atque ad nauseam. Of course, there is a vein of sound 
sense throughout the address, but the observations 
sre. so very obvious as to be tedious, One might 


write and talk in such a vein until doomsday, and 
everybody perforce would assent to the results of 
the writing and talking, but who would be the wiser 
therefor? You may read and reread Mr. Carlyle’s 
address and not learna single thing that you did not 
know before, unless it be that the speaker, when com- 
piling his “ Life of Oliver Cromwell,” found some in- 
formation in Collins’s “ Peerage” which he could ob- 
tain nowhere else. Were Mr. Bancroft, or Mr. Sum- 
ner, or Mr. Winthrop, or any one of our leading 
writers and thinkers, to deliver before Yale or Har- 
vard College such an address as that which Mr. Car- 
lyle inflicted upon the University of Edinburgh, he 
never would hear the last of it. 

That Thomas Carlyle is a hard student, a thorough 
scholar, and an acute thinker, we shall be the last to 
dispute. But in many respects we regard him as a 
greater sham than the ideal sham that he is always so 
lustily shouting against. He is like the thief who cries 
“ stop thief!” more vigorously than the crowd about 
him, and thus passes for an honest man among the 
very persons that are denouncing the crime which he 
has just committed. His peculiarly affected style 
arrests attention by its unblushing outrages upon the 
English language as much as by its matchless vigor 
and quaintness ; yet one soon becomes surfeited with 
ungainly sentences and rough words, and finds out ere 
long that it isa more complete sham than any that 
its writer everattacked. What but affectation, for ex- 
ample, is it to use (as Mr. Carlyle does in the address 
before us) such a word as advices instead of advice, 
when he must know that there is no such word in the 
language—we mean, in thesense in which he employsit. 
Style, of course, is in great measure a matter of taste ; 
and, further, a person of marked individuality (and 
who is more so than Mr. Carlyle ?) will show it not 
merely in his thoughts, but in his mode of expressing 
them; but we shall be slow to believe that an 
educated man will naturally think and talk bad Eng- 
lish, still less write it, for, as a rule, men write with 
much more accuracy than they talk. 

It isan apt commentary upon Mr, Carlyle’s style 
that it has few imitators. The late Theodore Parker 
was the only person in this country of any note who 
tried to copy it, but he fell so far short of his model 
as not to spoil what he wrote. Now and then a silly 
college student becomes afflicted with Carlyle on the 
brain, but the disease generally works its own cure, 
and the sufferer is ever afterwards disgusted with his 
juvenile attempts to make havoc with his mother 
tongue. But so long as the English language is 
spoken there will be found those who will study the 
writings of Bacon, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Burke, Irving, and the speeches of Fox, Pitt, Chatham, 
Webster, Adams, Everett, and others whom we might 
mention, for the sole purpose of forming a style of ex- 
pressing their thoughts. 

As has already been said, we regard Mr, Carlyle’s 
address as a huge sham. It could not have been the 
impromptu thing that he would have his hearers be- 
lieve it to be, for, with all his idiosyncrasies, he is not 
the man to trust himself entirely to the inspiration of 
the moment in addressing the students of one of the 
great universities in Great Britain. The subject- 
matter is exceedingly commonplace, and only re- 
deemed from stupidity by tricks in the use of lan- 
guage which have originated and, it is to be hoped, 
will end with himself. And had the address ap- 
peared anonymously on this side of the water, we can 
recall no name which the public would be so apt to 
connect it with as that of George Francis Train. 





OUR BEST SOCIETY. 


ONE cannot take up a copy of certain periodicals 

without his eye falling upon the phrase “ our best 
society,” and it is almost always used in such a way 
that it is plain that the periodical in question presup- 
poses that the reader will comprehend its meaning at 
a glance. Yet we doubt very seriously whether one 
person out of a hundred has any definite idea in what 
“our best society” consists. In fact, it is all things 
to all men. Now and then we read in the daily press 
of some notorious scamp whom the police have ar- 
rested for swindling and who, according to the jour- 





nalistic report, flourished in the best society previous 
to being nabbed by the police, The scoundrel who 
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misdemeanors and always heir to an immense pros- 
pective fortune, is sure to gain entrance to circles the 
most fastidious ; and, on the other hand, now and then 
we hear of some expert at billiards or notorious gam- 
bler who counts it among his triumphs that at some 
time in his career he was welcomed to the first society. 
The romance which ever clusters about a first-class 
swindler would lose half its attraction were he not 
to figure in the police reports as having shone in 
aristocratic circles ere he came to grief. Thus it has 
come about that the phrase “our best society” has 
passed into a by-word, and ofttimes points a moral 
and adorns a tale that otherwise would be stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. It is, therefore, a most natural in- 
quiry as to what constitutes good society. Who are 
the men and women that compose it? What are the 
qualifications for it? How can one gain admission 
to it? 

Wealth, it must be owned, frequently affords its 
possessor an opportunity of gaining a position that 
without it he would hardly dare to aspire to. Sneer 
at riches as we may, the fact remains that they do 
give one an advantage that nothing else can, The 
man who has acquired wealth may be no better or 
no worse than he was before its acquisition, but it 
affords him an opportunity of doing what he could 
not do without it. He can entertain company, stock 
the shelves of his library with good books, patronize 
authors and artists, aid benevolent enterprises, assist 
the poor, and do a thousand and one things which 
he could not do without money. And to-day there 
are men in this city who count their worldly goods 
by hundreds of thousands that know just nothing 
beyond dollars and cents, that cannot speak or write 
the English language correctly, and that but for their 
wealth would get the cold shoulder from all refined 
socicty. Their money is their all, at least so far as 
pertains to their standing in the community. Some 
of these figure in what passes for “ our best society.” 

Social position acquired by descent is compara- 
tively unknown in this country. There are so few 
families that can trace their pedigree back through 
an unbroken line of noble ancestry that. one could 
almost count them on his fingers. Yet these few 
cherish an honorable pride in their family name, and 
maintain a standing which none can ignore though 
many may affect to ridicule. Say what we may, 
blood will tell in the end, There are virtues that are 
quite as much hereditary as vices; and the feeling 
against ancestral aristocracy which has been stimu- 
lated in our republic is quite as groundless as that 
opposite sentiment which obtains under monarchical 
governments, to wit, that the king can do no wrong 
because he wears a crown, 

There is in this country no recognized standard of 
social position, Money goes a great way, but there 
are circles within which it will not carry its possessor, 
Yet we question whether the majority of the people 
do not regard it as the standard by which the various 
grades of society are to be measured, just as the value 
of our paper money is determined by comparing it 
with that of gold. Nor is education the sole 
standard, nor culture, nor family name. All these 
are important elements in determining what is the 
best society, but in the popular estimation none of 
them are sufficient of themselves. Each person sets 
up a standard for himself. It is, therefore, next to 
impossible to define in terms that all will agree to 
what constitutes the first society in this American re- 
public. Politics, too, must be considered, for there 
are many men holding high official positions that, 
without them, would be of no account at all. 


Were a competent judge asked to designate the 
families and the men who compose the best society 
in this metropolis, we doubt not but that his first 
reply would be that they are not those who figure in 
the newspapers as managers of balls, or entertainers 
of popular heroes; nor those who occupy conspic- 
uous seats at places of amusement, and appear on 
the public drives with showy equipages. Rather 


would he say that they are such as, with a strict re- 
gard to all the proprieties of life and a génerous con- 
sideration for their fellow-men, conserve the public 
weal by striving to serve their day and generation by 
unostentatious ,virtue, ever remembering that what 





they may haye that is of value in this world is held 
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by them in trust to be used for the good of others 
and the honor of their Maker. And men and women 
of this stamp, and they alone, can be truly called “our 
best society.” 








HOW TO GET THE CHOLERA. 


[HE arrival of a steamer at this port last week with 
passengers sick with the cholera, and the spread 


of the disease among those on board since the vessel T 


came to anchor, may well excite alarm among the 
residents of this city. But the danger is not that 
the people will not take precautions enough, but that 
they will make too strenuous efforts to ward off the 
disease. Too much of a good thing may be as harm- 
ful as too little of it. If we were asked to state 
what seems to us to be the surest method of con- 
tracting the cholera, we sheuld specify some such 
rules as these: 

I. Reduce at once the quantity of food that you 
are accustomed to take. 

Il. Avoid everything but what you feel sure is 
adapted to your constitution, and if you are in the 
slightest doubt as to any article promptly eschew it. 

III. Scrutinize whatever you eat, and by all means 
keep up a constant watch on your digestive organs 
with a view of ascertaining the effect of the various 
articles of food in which you may indulge. 

IV. Eat no fruit and very few vegetables, however 
much you may hanker for them throughout the spring 
and summer. 

Y. Keep the thought always in mind that you are 
liable to have the cholera at any moment, and that 
the way to exemption from it lies in refraining from 
doing almost everything that you would do were not 
the fear of this disease before your eyes. 

VI. In a word, reduce your system as much as pos- 
sible, and, so far as in you lies, make yourself about 
as uncomfortable as you can. 

The mention of these rules, we are aware, is in 
great measure supererogatory, for, to our certain 
knowledge, very many persons have unconsciously 
adopted them, though with a different end in view 
than that specified above. It need only be added 
that if every man, woman, and child in this city will 
adhere to them strictly from this date until the 1st 
of October next, the cholera will become a pesti- 
lence instead of the ordinary epidemic that it prom- 
ises to be. 

The inference is not to be drawn from these re- 
marks that a disregard of the self-evident rules of 
health is a preventive against this fell disease. On 
the contrary, we hold that such rules should be ob- 
served with more than usual care—no more and no 
less. Every sensible person is or should be more 
careful of his dict in the summer than in the winter. 
The system does not require as much meat in warm 
weather as in cold, for instance, and it is a violation 
of one of nature’s laws to act upon an opposite 
theory. Again, the vegetables and fruits which a kind 
Providence prepares for man in the warm season are 
intended to be eaten, and, more than that, the human 
system craves for them, The person, therefore, who 
eschews them really does violence to a natural law 
and deprives himself of a preventive against 
disease. Vegetables and fruits are palatable, cooling, 
and nutritious, which are just the properties to be 
desired in food during the time of warm weather, 
and should not be discarded by reason of a false 
theory of hygiene. The point where care is to be 
taken is that they be fresh, for the moment that the 
process of decomposition begins, that moment they 

are deleterious. 

To sum up in a few words what we consider the 
surest way of escaping the cholera, we would say : 

I. Eat just such food as you ordinarily would in 
warm weather. 

Il. Partake of vegetables and fruits without hesita- 
tion, only take care that they be ripe and fresh. 

Il. By no means allow your system to run down, 
for you will need all the vital energy you can com- 
mand to withstand the depressing influence of the 
season, cholera or no cholera. 

IV. Do not worry yourself about your health any 
more than usual, nor watch the workings of your 
system as if it contained nitro-glycerine and were 


liable to explode every moment; rather let it take care 
of itself, and nine times out of ten any little irregular- 
ities which you might mistake for symptoms of chol- 
era will be rectified by nature without your help. 

V. In two words—sE SENSIBLE. 








WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 


HE pleasant benediction of April’s warm breath 

is gently admonishing that summer suns and 
summer recreations are not afar off. The birds are 
caroling, the grass is greening, and the atmosphere 
is balmy with its precious store of recreative life. 
While some persist in disccrning the incoming season 
in the whispers of a pestilent visitor that revels in 
the burning solstice, to all alike, in town and country, 
there is the assurance which needs no unnatural 
omen to make it stronger that summer is almost 
here. 

The season now so near at hand promises to be re- 
markable for ruralizing and quiet country living. It 
is not jikely that there will be the usual flow of 
travel, since the fear of change and epidemic sick- 
ness will incline to more secluded pleasuring. The 
tide which turned so strongly last year in the direc- 
tion of the northern lakes will be very much Cimin- 
ished the coming season, nor will the railroads in 
any direction reap the rich profits of last season. 
But out of the cities and large towns will flow the 
multitude as perhaps never before, and every country 
hotel, every mountain resort, every village boarding- 
place, and every obtainable cottage, farm-house, or 
place for quiet living will give evidence of a general 
desire for rural seclusion. The fashionable resorts 
will be less in favor than the more modest and un- 
pretending haunts that are hid among the valleys 
and hills. The seaside will not be so popular as the 
mountains. Saratoga will be more than ever at the 
mercy of gamblers and adventurers. In fact, it is 
safe to predict a very great departure from the old- 
time summer customs. 

While very many persons have already completed 
arrangements for their summering, there are also 
many, and indeed the majority, who have not yet 
made sure of an abiding place. It may not be out 
of place to make a few suggestions for the benefit of 





such persons. At best it is but a matter of great an- 
noyance to secure a pleasant home for summer; and 
this year it will be a source of even greater vexation 
than ever. First, then, we would direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the Connecticut Valley. In 
all the country over one may not find so beautiful 
villages as are Northampton, Amherst, Hadley, Deer- 
field, and Greenfield, in Massachusetts. Hundreds of 
strangers can be pleasantly accommodated in any 
one of these places. And a single season in this de- 
lightful region would wean many from all desire to 
return to the dirt and coarseness of the popular ho- 
tels. Going from Greenfield one finds many charm- 
ing villages clustered in the shadow of glorious hills. 
Following up the Connecticut river, the beautiful 
villages of Brattleboro’ and Bellows Falls invite by 
an hundred-fold more attractions than do the crowd- 
ed resorts of fashion. And further still toward the 
north, among the grand old Vermont hills, we find 
Manchester, with its graceful scenery, already famil- 
iar to not a few summer travelers. Or, going in an- 
other direction, and up among the Hoosick ridges 
and along the valleys of the Housatonic, innumer- 
able villages offer pleasant summer homes to those 
who would be quiet and sensible. We need hardly 
name Pittsfield and Stockbridge and Adams, and the 
many towns that are already known to so many. 
Those who look for health, comfort, and rest will 
readily appreciate our little schedule, A day or two 
spared from business will take one to and from 
either of these localities, and cannot fail of securing 
a pleasant summer home. 

It is quite likely that the noisy watering places 
will be crowded, also; but we shall be very much 
mistaken if they are not given up in great part to 
the lovers of display, to the dissipated and extrava- 
gant. At best there is but little enjoyment to be had 
from them. Those who feel the need of sea air will 
seek rather some of the quiet little resorts that are to 
be found on the Sound and along the coast. The 





taste of the people is getting too particular to permit 
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the old-time follies of Newport, Long Branch, Cape 
May, and Hampton. Too many reckless persons are 
floating about at these common resorts to make the 
heads of families feel assured of comfort. Last year 
Saratoga was about as bad as it could be. Respect- 
able people could not enjoy a continued stay at many 
of the hotels. And it has become too much so every- 
where. The only safeguard is to migrate to quieter 
and more secluded regions, where not only is the 
health quite as likely to be provided for, but where 


society is not quite so miscellaneous—not quite so 
dangerous. 








CLOSE OF THE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON. 

AFTER a season which, until Lent, was one of unusual 
brilliancy and success, the Italian opera singers have 
left the Academy of Music, and the Maretzek company 
has practically disbanded. Zucchi, the prima donna—a 
noble type of the physical and intellectual woman of 
Italy, of whom, as a class, Mrs. Stowe speaks so warmly 
in one of her recent “ Crowquill” papers—leaves in a 
few days for Europe. Quite unknown when she came 
here, Zucchi has won as proud a position and as brilliant 
a reputation as any foreign prima donna that has visited 
our shores. Her Paolina, in ‘“ Poliuto,” neither Grisi 
nor Pasta could have surpassed. Her Donnu Anna, her 
Elvira (in “ Ernani”), her Norma, and many other lead- 
ing réles, attested her lyric power and her high intelli- 
gence ; but, perhaps, nothing that this gifted woman has 
done here surpasses in real merit her Selika in Meyer- 
beer’s great posthumous production. With strict regard 
to the propriety of her part, Zucchi sacrificed her good 
looks, and assumed a tint and a garb which a less con- 
scientious artiste would have shrunk from. Mdlle. Sax, 
who took the part in Paris, declined to make this sacri- 
fice. Those who have heard the two ladies award the 
palm to Zucchi, and certainly the many New Yorkers 
and strangers who have heard Maretzek’s prima donna 
in her great personation of the African princess need 
never hope to hear anything better of the kind. An op- 
eratic audience is always rather too ready to leave the 
house before the curtain falls on the last act; but 
Zucchi in the death song of Selika always kept them en- 
tranced till the last note fell from her lips. In leaving 
America, Zucchi leaves probably more admirers than 
any singer since La Grange. 
With qualities directly opposite to those of the Italian 








prima donna, Miss Kellogg probably enjoys still greater 
popularity. She isa pet with the. public, and well de- 
serves the favor she always receives. Her benefit was 
attended by a brilliant audience, and the gifts of flowers 
and jewelry were superb. Miss Kellogg has sung better 
this season than ever before, and in the Caterina of 
Meyerbeer’s “ North Star” has added another creditable 
success to her long list of lyric triumphs. | 

Maretzek has introduced in Carmelina Poch a third 
prima donna of much merit. The lady has as yet only 
sung in “Lucrezia” and “Favorita,” but has been en. 
gaged for the next season, and will then be brought 
prominently before our musical public. 

Bosisio, a pretty young lady who was over-praised and 
be-puffed before her appearance, has left the troupe. 
The young lady and her mother are of the opinion that 
the press of New York has combined to withhold from 
her the praise which it is claimed they merit: Bosisio 
is, therefore, a martyr in the eyes of her friends. 

The male singers of the company have been treated 
with thoughtless indifference by the public. To be sure, 
when they sang they received applause ; but when Bel 
lini and Mazzoleni appealed directly to the public at their 
benefits, the response was most discouraging, and in 
painful contrast to the magnificent compliment paid on a 
similar occasion to Miss Kellogg. The baritone and tenor 
of the Maretzek troupe are first-class artists and most 
faithful singers. Bellini in pariicular has shown a ver- 
satility and genius that are perfectly marvelous ; and yet 
his benefit only showed a niggardly attendance. 

The great musical event of the season has been the 
production in superb style of Meyerbeer’s “ Africaine.” 
Certain portions were omitted, and yet the performance 
usually lasted till near midnight. A few of the melodies 
have already obtained popularity, and may be heard 
whistled through the streets, while the opera, asa whole, 
has been a thorough success, and will take its rank 
among the standard lyric dramas of the day. The re- 
vival of Donizetti’s “Don Sebastian,” on theother hand, 
was a failure, for, though admirably performed, it did 
not attract one really good house. Meyerbeer is the rul- 
ing favorite of the day in New York, and in recognition 
of this fact Maretzek brought his geason to a close with 
the “ Huguenots,” ‘ ‘ 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
A, D. F. RANDOLPH. 


M® RANDOLPH was born in New Jersey, in the 

year 1820, and began his book-life as boy with 
the American Sunday-school Union, in October, 1830. 
The depository of the Union was, at that time, 
located in the old building of the Tract Society, in 
Nassau Street, on the.site of the present building. 
At that period the miscellaneous religious book-trade 
of the city was divided between John C, Haven, who 
was also in Nassau Street, and Jonathan Leavitt, at 
the corner of Broadway and John Street; and one 
could then have carried in his arms a specimen of all 
the children’s books (except school-books) published 
in the country. Solomon King was then the great 
toy-book publisher. Mr. Randolph remained with 
the Sunday-school Union until February, 1851, when 
he commenced business on his own account at No. 
669 Broadway, on the site of the Lafarge House, 
from which, in May, 1852, he removed to the corner 
of Broadway and Amity Street. Here he remained 
until 1864, and then moved to his present premises, 
corner of Broadway and Ninth Street. 

His first publication was a little reprint of a 32mo 
volume by Rev. Dr. Skinner and Rev. Edward 
Beecher, entitled “Hints to Christians.” The next 
was “ Essays Written in the Intervals of Business,” by 
Arthur Helps. This was followed by the “ Flower of 
the Family,” a book for girls; and these three vol- 
umes may be taken as representative books of Mr. 
Randolph’s catalogue of religious, juvenile, and 
standard literature. The “Flower of the Family” 
and the “Susy Books” (the latter a series in three 
volumes, and without doubt the most widely known 
of any series of really good books for little children 
published in this country) have passed through 
fifteen or twenty editions, and still retain their popu- 
larity. At one time, during the recent war, Mr. Ran- 
dolph published quite a number of pamphlets upon 
questions connected therewith. Among these was 
the Prince de Joinville’s “ Campaign of the Army of 
the Potomac,” of which many thousands were sold. 
Of Stillé’s pamphlet, “ How a Free People Conduct a 
Long War,” some 30,000 copies were sold. This 
series of pamphlets embraced sermons, discussions of 
the current questions of the day, hand-bills, etc. 

Perhaps no one in this country has done so much 
as Mr. Randolph to stimulate the publication of 
books in the department of hymnology. A little 
12mo volume, reprinted some ten years ago, entitled 
“ Spiritual Songs,” and followed by two or three 
others of the same character, met with large success. 
Since then “ The Changed Cross,” “Hymns for the 
Sick Room,” “O, Mother, Dear Jerusalem!” “The 
Seven Great Hymns,” “ Pictures, Hymns, and Poems,” 
together with a new and enlarged edition of Ryle’s 
hymns, have been added to his list of publications. 
From 1851 to 1863 Mr. Randolph was the publisher 
of the Protestant Churchman, afterwards changed to 
the Christian Times. This paper was the organ ot 
the Low Church, or Evangelical, party of the Episco- 
pal denomination, and was under the editorial care 
of such men as Rev. Drs. Anthon, Tyng, Canfield, 
Cotton Smith, and others, 


Mr. Randolph’s retail department forms the larger 
part of his business. He has always sought to meet 
the wants of the religious public; and probably no 
one makes such ample provision for such wants as 
he in the current religious and theological literature 
of the day, from a simple tract to a royal octavo 
volume, or a ponderous commentary. ‘“Knox’s 
Series of Text-Books for Bible-classes and Sunday- 
schools” is a most valuable and well-received system 
of graduated books, adapted to the systematic prose- 
cution of Sabbath-school instruction. Among the 
devotional issues of Mr. Randolph’s press we find 
some of the choicest works of such authors as Octay- 
ius Winslow, James Alexander, Ryle, Malan, J. P. 
Thompson, Oxenden, Muhlenberg, and others of the 
purest and best writers of the day. 

Among the happiest hits which Mr. Randolph has 
made in the line of juveniles was his “Paper Dolls, 
and How to Make Them,” with its accompani- 
ment of “The Paper Doll Family,” This interest- 
ing and instructive game-book—the elaboration by 
Mrs, H. B, Smith of a crude idea which she had 
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seen in Boston—sold to the number of some 8,000 
copies. 
Mr. Randolph’s publications are distinguished by 
the extreme elegance and tastefulness of their ex- 
ternal getting-up. He loves a good, pure literature, 
and loves to clothe it in a fitting and beautiful dress. 
He is evidently one of those who believe that if a 
thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 
CHARLES B. RICHARDSON, 
Charles B. Richardson, the son of Alpheus Rich- 
ardson, a bookseller of Groton, Mass., was born at 
that place in the year 1832. After receiving a thor- 
ough training in the book business, in his father’s 
store, he went to Boston, at the age of seventeen, and 
entered the employ of Tappan & Whittemore, pub- 
lishers. With that firm he remained until the spring 
of 1856, when he joined a Mr. Robinson in the publi- 
cation of “ The Student and Schoolmate,” an excellent 
and well-established juvenile magazine. The firm of 
Robinson & Richardson was located at No. 117 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston; and, in addition to thiscrial, 
also issued several excellent school-books, among 
which were Prof. Robinson’s arithmetic, “ The High 
School Reader,” etc. In the spring of 1857, Mr. 
Richardson originated the “ Historical Magazine and 
American Notes and Queries,” designed as a medium 
of information and communication between historical 
students, societies, etc. This magazine, now in its tenth 
volume, under the able editorship of the Hon. Geo, 
Folsom, and subsequently of Mr. J. G. Shea, its pres- 
ent owner, has fully carried out the original idea of 
its founder, and has proved a valuable adjunct to the 
study of our nationalhistory. In the winter of 1857- 
58, Mr. Richardson removed to New York city, which 
seemed to offer a wider field for the magazine, as well 
as for the expansion of the antiquarian book-business 
naturally connected with it. His first location here 
was in a modest office on the third floor of the old 
Society Library building, No. 346 Broadway, then 
occupied by the Messrs. Appleton. Here he soon 
gathered around him a number of valuable literary 
friends and customers, and the magazine grew apace 
in the favor of the class to whose tastes and wants it 
ministered. In May, 1860, following the up-town 
progress of libraries and trade, he located himself in 
one of the stores in the Bible House building, Eighth 
Street and Third Avenue; and in May, 1861, he made 
another removal to No. 124 Canal Street. In May, 
1862, he succeeded Mr. C. B. Norton, the well-known 
book agent and publisher, in the business established 
at No. 596 Broadway, in the Irving building. While 
here he published “ Franklin’s Letters,” “ American 
Historical and Literary Curiosities,” “ Irvingiana,” and 
“ The Washington Diaries "—works of great elegance 
and value, and of limited editions. Nor should we 
forget to make special mention of the large-paper 
edition of Bancroft’s “‘ History of the United States.” 
This, the first considerable large-paper enterprise 
which had been attempted in this country during the 
last quarter of a century, may be said to have inaugu- 
rated the mania for this class of literary publications 
which has characterized the American book-market 
of late years, Published at $5 per volume by sub- 
scription, and the edition being limited to fifty copies, 
its value has since appreciated to $15 or $20 per 
volume. So, also, the ‘“ Bay Psalm Book”—of which 
only fifty copies were printed—was issued at $10, and 
now sells at $75 per volume, 

During the earlier part of the recent war, Mr. 
Richardson had the sagacity to appreciate the great 
importance of preserving all printed matter relating 
thereto; and accumulated, perhaps, the largest col- 
lection of such material in the country, at that time. 
It was natural, therefore, that he should have chanced 
upon the run of war publications; and he inaugu- 
rated his present very successful business by the issue 
of a neat reprint of Pollard’s (rebel) ‘ First Year of 
the War,” the original of which was exceedingly 
rare, and, at that time, almost a sealed book to the 
northern public. This work, issued in the spring of 
1863, proved a great success; the four volumes, in- 
cluding the “Second Year,” 1863, and the “Third 
Year,” published in 1864, and the companion-volume 
of rebel ‘Official Reports” (1863), having sold to 
over 80,000 copies, in the aggregate. 





In January, 1864, appeared the first number of the 





“United States Service Magazine,” under the editor- 
ship ‘of Prof. Henry Coppée, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. This monthly, devoted to the in- 
terests of the army and navy, has received the hearty 
indorsement and active co-operation of all prominent 
officers in both branches of service, and has already 
attained a recognized position as the exponent of 
their professional interests. 


On the 19th of September, 1864, and during Mr. 

Richardson’s temporary absence from the city, a fire 

occurred in the Irving building, by which his es- 

tablishment was completely destroyed. Betiveen ten 

and twelve thousand volumes, relating mostly to 

American history, all the stock of the ‘‘ Historical Mag- 
azine” and the other numcrous and valuable publica- 

tions of Mr. Richardson, the aggregate value of 
which was probably not far from $40,000, were swept 
away as in abreath. The greatest loss experienced 
by American students from this conflagration was, 
perhaps, in the destruction of the Aspinwall Library, 
the property of Mr. 8. L. M. Barlow, of New York, 
who had just purchased it from Col. Aspinwall for 
about $30,000. This collection, numbering some 
3,000 works, was collected by Col. Aspinwall during 
his long residence in London as American consul 
there. Forty years ago, when as yet there was little 
or no interest felt in America (or even in England) in 
our earlier history, the consul daily visited the book- 
stalls of the English metropolis, ransacked their 
darkest corners and hiding-places, and bought “ for a 
song” those early tracts relating to our colonial 
history which are now almost literally worth their 
weight in gold. In fact, he had the pick of the 
market, and no competitors; and his large-paper copy 
of “ Navarrette,” in five volumes folio; his Mather’s 
“ Magnalia,” also on large-paper, a peerless copy ; his 
collection—more complete than any in this country 
—of tracts relating to the American revolutionary 
period, etc., would have excited the envy of the most 
ardent bibliophile. Several of the choicest volumes 
had fortunately been retained by him for a few days, 
and were thus saved from the fate which befell their 
companions, while Mr. Barlow's loss was fully 
covered by insurance. The loss, therefore, is one 
chiefly to be lamented as a literary calamity. 

Mr. Richardson’s own private collection of private- 
ly-printed American books, which was undoubtedly 
the third best of the kind in the country, was also 
destroyed. It contained about 1,500 works, includ- 
ing most of the elegant and exceedingly scarce pri- 
vate issues of Mr. Lennox, of New York; and those 
of Dr. Riggs, of Washington; Apsby Jones, of 
Georgia; Mr. Weston; a large-paper copy of “ Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States,” in eight vol- 
umes, with many valuable autograph notes by the 
distinguished author. Collections of valuable his- 
torical works belonging to Mr. J. T. Bruce and Maj- 
or Hartley, as well as several sets of the “ Musée 
Royale ” and “ Musée Francais,” were also destroyed. 
Messrs. Bangs & Merwin, the book auctioneers, who 
occupied rooms in the same building, were also suf- 
ferers by this fire, which, in respect to the rarity and 
value, if not in the number, of books destroyed, was 
probably more destructive to literary property than 
any fire which has ever occurred in America. 

With true Yankee energy, Mr. Richardson prompt- 
ly took temporary quarters with Mr. G. P. Putnam, 
then at No. 441 Broadway, set the presses to work on 
the plates of his war histories, and was soon filling 
orders with his accustomed rapidity. In March, 
1865, he found new and pleasant quarters at his pres- 
ent location, No.540 Broadway. Here he has published 
“Women of the South,” “ Southern Generals,” ‘“ Mor- 
gan and his Men,” “ Life of Stonewall Jackson,” and 
“@Qreat Captains,” of which 10,000 have been sold; 
also, an elegant quarto edition (limited) of “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers ;” also, large-sized por- 
traits, elegantly engraved on steel, by O'Neill, of Gens. 
Grant and Sherman, and of Admiral Farragut, all of 
which are generally accepted as the best portraits 
extant of these distinguished individuals. Mr. 
Richardson’s latest publication is “ Sherman and his 
Campaigns,” by Cols. Bowman and Irwin, of which 
nearly 50,000 copies have already been printed, and the 
demand seems yet far from being exhausted. For the 
forthcoming volume on “ Grant and his Campaigns,” 





by Prof, Henry Coppée, advance orders have already 
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been received to the amount of 30,000 copies; and 
poth this and the “ Sherman” are being manufactur- 
ed at the rate of one thousand per day. In May, 
1866, the public will probably be gratified with the 
“Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,” written 
by William Swinton, one of the army correspondents 
of the New York Times. This work, edited under 
the sanction and with all the materials and facilities 
offered by all of the corps commanders and principal 
officers of that army, promises to be the most thor- 
oughly critical history of the remarkable career of 
that army which has yet been written; and it will 
find an appropriate companion-piece in the “ Cam- 
paigns of the Army of Northern Virginia,” which is 
now writing by Gen. Robert E. Lee, the commander- 
in-chief of the late Confederate armies, and which may 
be expected from Mr. Richardson’s press early in the 
coming fall. From the same press we shallalso have, 
some time during the present year, a carefully com- 
piled “ Cyclopedia of the ’ merican Conflict,” by W. 
P. Snow and Col. Irwin. { fact, Mr. Richardson, as 
a historical publisher, has identified himself with 
the war of the rebellion; and by his foresight, tact, 
and energy seems to have secured almost a monopoly 
of the best war literature of the day. It should be 
mentioned, also, that all his publications are sub- 
scription-books, and are sold mainly by agents. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDINBURGH. 
EDINBuRGH, April 7, 1866. 

You will ere this, through your English files, have receiv- 
ed a full account of the reception which Mr. Carlyle has had 
here as lord rector of Edinburgh University, and have read 
the noble address which he has delivered. It was to listen 
to that address that I came over the 400 miles (or nearly 
that) which separate London from Edinburgh ; and I am 
not sure that I should not have felt repaid by what I 
have heard and seen here had I come all the way from 
Boston expressly for the same purpose. Too often in 
this world does a thinker’s native land rush in to pay 
that homage to his dust which was denied to his living 
presence ; too generally has the great spirit sat through 
life at a solitary task, leaving the heedless crowd to rush 
in and admire when he cannot be recalled to earth. 
Yesterday I read in an old London paper preserved here 
the announcement, in ten lines, that Robert Burns, the 
poet, had just died, leaving his wife and five children in 
the greatest indigence. How different is it with the next 
greatest Scotchman to Burns, after whom I have just 
seen crowds shouting in the streets, to whom I have 
seen (though he is the son of a stone-mason) the finest of 
the nobility paying homage ; who has been the burden 
of every newspaper in the kingdom for a week, and who 
has been called to the highest place of honor that Scot- 
land now has to bestow! And he has gained all this 
without the least compliance. Even in his address you 
will see with what determination he still puts forward 
those opinions which are counter to all the tendencies of 
the people about him. On the very evening when he had 
declared that the highest need of every age was a dic- 
tator, and sneered at the suffrage, the largest meeting 
that has been held here for years, and in the same hall, 
was gathered to sustain the government reform bill. 
The enthusiasm of the students for Carlyle is something 
wonderful. The young man,a Mr. Gibson, who had 
been selected by them to present Carlyle to the vice- 
chancelior as their choice, spoke his few words with an 
intensity in his eye and a flame in his cheek which made 
him as noble-looking a youth as one could hope to see. 
Of the address itself I need not speak. The best char- 
acterization of it was given by a business man here, fitly 
named Knox. “ Carlyle’s books,” he said, “have been 
read in studies, pondered by lonely and aspiring students, 
at every moment requiring close attention, and some- 
times preparatory culture ; but these simple words have 
gone into every newspaper, and visited the lowest homes 
of the world with a significance that a child can under- 
stand, and which a sage can never forget.” 

I find it very charming to stroll about this glorious 
old city, with its grand shadows of a heroic past. To 
stand on the ramparts of the castle, and look out «on the 
Frith of Forth and trace the snows on Ben Lomond, Ben 
Venu, the Grampian, the Pentland hills ; to stroll through 
the haunted halls where the Stuarts carried on their su- 
perb and suicidal reign ; to sit in academic halls which once 
echoed the voices of Playfair, Chalmers, Dugald Stewart, 
Hamilton, and many another master ; all these are deep- 
ly affecting. Yesterday I started on a walk southward 





to go where the fates might lead, and they led me first 
of all to Burns’s monument. It is not a handsome monu- 
ment, but it is full of treasures for a lover of Burns. 
Here one finds letters of the poet’s father, giving an ac- 
count to some relative of his children, naming Robert in 
the midst of the rest, in utter unconsciousness that there 
was any career folded up in the lad who sat at his table. 
Then there are boyish but well-written letters from 
Robert to the same relative (James Burness) speaking of 
his father’s death. Then there are business letters, a 
deed about land, beer-gauging accounts, and a letter, the 
most characteristic (alas!) of them all, praising highly 
some whisky which some distiller seems to have sent 
him, and saying that in that neighborhood the distiller 
would find it to his account to settle. There are also 
some good autograph poems. Next come the works of 
art—old pictures and sculptures of the poet and scenes 
from his works which have much merit. But I must say 
I found a more living interest hanging about some 
pitchers, cups, snuff-boxes, and ct cateras which had be- 
longed to the subjects of his poetic portraits, chiefly to 
his sweethearts. Most of all was it sweet to see a long 
flaxen lock of “ the lassie wi’ the lint white locks.” 

After this I went onward. But when “ within a mile 
of Edinbofo’ town” I saw no lassies making hay; and 
this not only because it was a few months too early for 
hay, but because fine mansions and elegant parks have 
driven the sweet Jennies much further than a mile— 
nay, have driven them almost out of Scotland, I fear. 
I went three miles out, stopping on the edge of the sea 
at Portobello. I talked to some fisher-people, but found 
that I could realize in a reverse way the experience of the 
old Scotchman who visited England, and on his return 
said: “The Anglish are a claver folk, but they speak a 
most barbarious deealeck.” It certainly is very hard to 
understand, until one gets used to it, the country people 
with their “aboons,” “dinna kens,” “gudes,” “ mairs,” 
etc. ‘ 

One of the most interesting places that I have visited 
in Edinburgh is the Phrenological Museum founded by 
the Combes. The collection of skulls, representing all 
races and leading individuals—the very good and the 
very bad—is greater than may be found anywhere in the 
world. I remembered to have heard Prof. Huxley (who 
is here, by-the-by) say that the negro skull more re. 
sembled the European skull than did that of any other 
race ; and I here compared the skulls of many negroes— 
not that of Toussaint, whose skull is grand as that of 
Napoleon, but of unknown negroes, with twenty or 
more English, Scotch, and French ; and I found that the 
professor had not at all overstated the comparison. I 
was much interested in a cast of the head of the artist 
Haydon, taken after death with the very mark of the 
bullet with which he shot himself upon his head. The 
face is one-sided and not good; the head is very strong. 
The faces and heads of Burke and Hare are enough to 
prove the substantial truth of the morphological sciences. 
These were the men who enticed here their victims (I 
have seen the house) in order that they might sell their 
bodies for dissection. Hare turned states evidence (he 
was the guiltier of the two), and so escaped; Burke was 
hanged, and gave that horrid word burking to our lan- 
guage. Looking on them I could not but see that nature 
had first burked them—smothered all manhood in them 
—and made them victims for my and others’ eyes to dissect. 

I took up recently a book of poems by a Liver- 
pool poet—Robert Leighton—with an incredulous, “ can- 
there-anything-good-come-out-of-Liverpool ” feeling; in 
fact, I looked into them only at the request of a friend, 
I do not know that I can advise you that a new poet has 
climbed the horizon in Leighton; but I really must say 
that there are in this book verses far more melodious and 
thoughtful than one finds with the Masseys, Mackays, 
Smiths, or even a better average set. This I say after 
reading only a few of the shorter poems. I have but 
glanced at the long poems or series of poems (blank- 
verse) called “Records.” From various of the poems I 
found that the author is a Scotchman. In the separate 
pieces grouped under the head of “ Musings,” there are 
surely some fine things—things fine enough, valuable as 
your space is, to quote here. One I must give you in 
full as a specimen ; it.is entitled “ The Breath of Whin :” 

‘* [ smelt the whin in passing up the lane, 

And years of childhood, crowded into minutes, 


Swept through my bosom in a sweet, sad train 
Of butterflies and linnets. 


“ T saw the fairies in the haunted dell, ‘ 
The woodlands with their shadows bright and mazy ; 
T heard, on sunny banks, the sweet bluebell 
Tinkling unto the daisy. 


“A thousand images arose within— 
Forgotten images, in childhood noted ; 
And all awakened by a. breath of whin 





That in the loaning floated. 


‘* Forgetting is no losing—and if death 
Be higher life, the life that lay before it 
May easily be restored, if thus a breath 
Can faithfully restore it.” 


All through the book one comes across highly poetic 
passages, ¢. J. : 
‘* Not a breeze but gives 
Its soul unto our soul.” 

‘* The notes we deem the music, only are 

Themeelves the finer instrument; they sheathe 

Inexplicable auras from afar, 

That through the spirit breathe.” 
** that restlegs little bell, thy voice 
That keeps a jubilee within my heart.” 


ITEMS. 





Messrs. Edmonsten & Douglas—very excellent gentle- 
men as well as enterprising publishers, in the Scotch 
Athens—are about to publish Carlyle’s address in a neat 
shilling pamphlet, revised and corrected by the author 
of it. 

Carlyle has given a sitting to Mrs. D. O. Hill, a sculp- 
tor here. Woolner’s noble marble bust has attracted 
much attention at the exhibition here; and still more a 
picture by Tait made for Lord Ashburton, representing 
“ An Interior of Chelsea ”’—Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle in his 
study. It isa most admirable picture. Carlyle is repre- 
sented in his long gown, leaning against the mantle- 
piece, and filling his long clay pipe. 

Carlyle has been the guest while here of T. Erskine, 
LL.D., a distinguished Scotch lawyer and a descendant 
of the great Erskine. He leaves to-day to visit his 
brother at the old home in Annandale. There are now 
of the Carlyle family three brothers and two sisters. A 
brother and a sister live in Canada. Dr. Carlyle, another 
brother, known as the translator of “Dante,” is now 
here. : M. D. C. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 16, 1866. 

J. B. Lrpprncort & Co. have just published “Cerise : 
A Tale of the Last Century,” by G. J. Whyte Melville. 
Like Hullah’s “Song Book,” issued by the same firm, 
this volume, which also bears the English imprint of 
Chapman & Hall, has been printed in London, imported 
in sheets, and bound here. ‘This has been caused by the 
fact that the taxes upon paper, printing, binding, adver- 
tising, profits, and capital are so high in the United 
States that British-printed books can be sold cheaper 
than American. 

“A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States 
Capital,” by J. B. Jones, author of “Wild Western 
Scenes ” and a novel or two, has just been brought out 
here, in two volumes post octavo, by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. The author was a clerk in the War Department at 
Richmond, whither he fled in April, 1861, before a shot 
had been fired at or from Fort Sumter. He had edited 
up to that time, in Philadelphia, the Southern Monitor, 
a pro-slavery paper, was born in the South, and, he brags 
in his preface, “declined the chargéship to Naples ten- 
dered by Mr. Calhoun, during the administration of 
President Polk.” His diary was written, he asserts, with 
the knowledge of Jefferson Davis and his Secretary of 
War, who declined to interfere with it or him. At the 
time of his hegira from the North Mr. Jones was fifty- 
one years old. He went to Montgomery, where Presi- 
dent Davis gave him a clerkship in the office of his 
Secretary of War; remained there until the government 
was shifted to Richmond, and continued at Richmond 
to the close of the war. His diary appears to be a bond 
Jide affair, and is full of interest as showing, day after 
day, through four such years as 1861-5, the aspect of af- 
fairs in the Confederate capital. It is curious as well as 
interesting, and will, probably, obtain many readers. 
Poor Mr. Jones appears to have severely suffered from 
want of opportunity, he being a disciple of Izaak Wal- 
ton, “to go a-angling.” In December, 1864, a suit of 
clothes cost $1,000 in Richmond. In March, 1865, bacon 
sold at $20 per pound, and flour at $1,500 a barrel. Mrs. 
Davis, before her final flight with the “stern” states- 
man, her husband, sold all her jewels and clothes at high 
prices. On March 22, 1864, the Confederate Congress 
hopelessly adjourned, after the discovery of a deficiency 
of $400,000,000 in Mr. Memminger’s accounts. Allto- 
gether this diary throws much light, hitherto kept back, 
on the proceedings in Richmond during the late war. 

Nothing has been heard, for some years, of Mr. 
Rarey, whose command, by the strong coercion of kind- 
ness, over the equine species was such a miracle in its 
day. His procedure was not new, but he was the first to 
reduce it to a system. It is difficult to decide whether it 
is true, as sometimes alleged, that the spirit of the horse 
which he subjugated was often broken by the process. 





There formerly was a man named Sullivan, who resided 
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in the south of Ireland (actually on the boundary line of 
the counties of Cork and Limerick), who had the art of 
subduing the wildest horse by a simple process which 
gained him the name of “ Sullivan the Whisperer.” He 
would get close to the horse’s head, whisper some- 
thing into his ear, and at once the animal would stand 
before him utterly subdued, but trembling all over. Un- 
manageable horses were brought to him from all parts of 
the country, and it was said that he never failed. He 
ought to have made a fortune, but was lazy, reckless, and 
fond of drink. His original calling was that of a black- 
smith. He was reported to have inherited his power, and 
a little before he died, early in the present century, com- 
municated the secret to his only son. When I wasa boy, 
living in Ireland, my uncle had a splendid bay hunter 
whose temper was so bad that no groom liked to saddle 
and-ride him. Of course this rendered the animal useless 
and valueless. My uncle was advised to send for the 
“Whisperer,” who lived only a few miles distant, and thus 
I saw the third Sullivan who had borne that name. He 
was asmall, wiry-figured man, so unusually silent that he 
appeared sulky. That day the horse was in a very bad 
humor, and it wasa task of great difficulty to get him out of 
thestable. This done, Sullivan, who had stood a little apart 
from the other persons in the stable-yard, with his hands 
in his pockets, gradually crept up to the horse’s head, 
quickly covered his eyes with a silk handkerchief, seized 
the halter, put his mouth to the horse’s ear, and appeared 
to whisper or blow into it for about a minute. Then the 
animal trembled or shivered all over, stood still while 
Sullivan uncovered the eyes, and almost immediately was 
as much wet by profuse perspiration as if he had been 
ridden through a river. He-was at once covered, from 
head to foot, with his stall-clothing and walked about by 
the groom for half an hour. Sullivan then took the horse 
into the stable, rabbed him well down with fresh straw 

until he was quite dry, after which he currycombed him 
very adroitly. All this time the horse remained perfectly 

quiet, except that it whinnied now and then while Sulli- 
van was performing the rubbing-down process, and con- 
stantly turned its head to look at him. The “ Whisperer” 
evidently had charmed the animal. When Sullivan 
quitted the stable, the horse followed him all round the 
yard, and evidently felt pleasure in rubbing its head 

against him. After a time he was saddled, mounted by a 
small groom, a mere lad, indeed, and ridden with the ut- 
most ease. From that day he was as easy to ride as any 

other horse, and, indeed, became quite celebrated not 

only with the hounds, but in steeple-chases across the 
country, and finally on the turf. After winning a King’s 
Plate, at the races on the Curragh of Kildare, Muugh-a- 
ballagh (this is an Irish word, the motto of the 88th In- 

fantry, commonly called the “ Connaught Rangers,” and 

signifies Clear the way) caught the fancy of some French 

nobleman, who happened to be present, and was sold to 

him for $4,000. His descendants, in Gascony, are dis- 

tinguished to this day for their strength and speed. In 

this instance, which I mention in detail because it is 

curious and came under my own observation (I have 

ridden the horse fifty times, at least), the animal’s 
spirit was subdued but not broken. In some other 
cases the result was different. The “ Whisperer” having 
been spoken of by some Irish nobleman at the dinner 
table of George the Fourth, that obese gentleman, who 
was a, good judge of horse-flesh, desired that he should 
be sent for. In a week or two Sullivan, who had been 
specially imported from Ireland for the occasion, made 
his appearance at Windsor Castle, where, in presence of 
the King and a number of other persons, he tamed three 
superb but ill-tempered hunters, which were at once the 
pride and pest of the royal stud. His success was un- 
doubted, but he overdid it, for the horses’ spirit was en- 
tirely broken, and they never were worth their keep, 


mates to the horse that he must instantly stop, and 
should never be used except with that intention. He 
shows how the horse can readily be taught how to under- 
stand and obey the word. There are copious instructions, 
also, upon whip-training, or the argued ability to drive 
a horse without bit orline, under the whip alone. Besides 
curing the horse of vice and bad habits, Mr. Jennings un- 
dertakes to teach a colt to follow you, and how to lie down, 
to sit up, to makea bow, to answer questions, to kiss you, 
to shake hands, to kick with the right or left foot, and— 
hear it, ye belles!—how to waltz! It is declared that 
Mr. Jennings, noted for a quick temper when dealing with 
men, has “the most complete control of that passion 
when handling horses, never having been known to be- 
come excited or angry with a horse under any circum 
stances.” His book shows great familiarity with the 
horse, and a lad of fifteen, by minding it, can handle and 
break to harness the wildest animal. Rarey’s process re. 
quires not only nerve and resolution, but a great deal of 
bodily strength also. 

Peterson & Brothers have just published several 
books, some of which are new. That singular novel, by 
the late William North, called “ The Slave of the Lamp” 
reappears as “The Man of the World.” The author 
was a young Englishman, of great talent and highly 
educated, who committed suicide, in November, 1854, 
immediately after he had finished writing that story, the 
chief object of which appeared to be the ridiculing the 
late Fitz-James O’Brien under the sobriquet of “ Fitz- 
Gammon O’Bonnier.” Sir W. Cornwallis Harris's 
“Sports and Adventures in Africa,” and an account of 
his political mission to Abyssinia in 1841, is another re- 
print. A translation of “ Border Rifles,” a tale of Texan 
war in 1812, by Gustave Aimard, is new and full of wild 
adventure. New, also, but by no means so good, is 
“The Gold Brick,” an American novel by Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens, as improbable as one of Mrs. Southworth’s 
romances, but not so well written. Still, it is much 
better than Mrs. Stephens’s recent productions. The ac- 
count of “‘ the sweating oven,” said to have been used in 
an American prison during the present century, outrages 
all probability and belief. R. 8. M. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 9, 1866. 
EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Both Dean Alford and “J. W.,” who criticised lim in 
your journal of last weck, are in error in regard to 
Shakespeare’s use of “ its.” 

In “Measure for Measure” (I. 2) we have “ Heaven 
grant us ifs peace,” etc. It appears as ifs, not as it’s, in 
both the first and second folio. 

In the “Winter’s Tale” the word occurs three 
times in a single speech of Leontes (I. 2) : 

“How sometimes nature will betray its folly,” etc; 
and again in the same scene from the mouth of Cam- 
illo. 

It is found again in III. 3, where Antigonus is speak- 
ing. Inall these instances the first folio reads “ it’s,” 

In the same play there are two other passages in which 
the modern editors give its, but the folios have it, of the 
use of which as a possessive many instances might be 
quoted from old writers. 

In II. 3 we have “ its (it) own protection,” and in III. 
2 “its (¢%) most innocent mouth.” Compare “King 
John” (II. 1), “ Go to it grandame, child, and it 
grandame will give it a plum,” ete. 

In “ Lear ” (IV. 2) we have another instance of it or its, 
where Albany speaks of “that nature which condemns 
its origin.” The passage is not in the folios. 





except for farm work, after that day. 

This is a long preface to the brief mention of a small 
book, just published by John E. Potter & Co., Philadel- 
phia, entitled “ Horse-training Made Easy,” and written 
by Robert Jennings, a well-known veterinary surgeon, pro- 
fessor of pathology and surgery in the Veterinary College, 
Philadelphia, and author of several popular volumes on 
the horse, cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry. Mr. Jennings, 
who is now about forty years old, has had a hippomania 
from childhood, and, after not succeeding in a variety of 
occupations, took to his present profession some twenty 
years ago. In 1852, when the Philadelphia Veterinary 
College was started, Mr. Jennings was placed at its head 
and, I believe, is alsoa lecturer in the Agricultural College’ 
Centre county, Pennsylvania. His system of training 
horses is as good -as Rarey’s, and does not subdue their 
spirit. The titles of some of his instructions are amus- 
ing—such as “to make a horse trot honest,” “to add 
style,” and “whoa!” This last word of command, he 
affirms, “ is our sgfeguard in case of accident,” for it inti. 


Milton uses i¢s occasionally, as in “ Paradise Lost,” I. 
254: “The mind is its own place,” etc., and in IV. 813: 
“Its own likeness.” He appears, however, to avoid 
the word when possible by resorting to personification. 

See a full discussion of the subject in Craik’s “ Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare,” pp. 97-103. Compare, also, Guest, 
“Phil. Pro.,” I. 280; and Trench, “English, Past and 
Present,” p. 98, American edition. R. 





MUSIC. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Tue Maretzek season over, Mr. Grover took the 
Academy of Music, and has given a few performances 
with his German troupe—performances weak as to in- 
dividual parts, but unusually full and effective in the 
choral department. Therevival of “ William Tell ” has, 
so far, been the success of this little season. 





Mr, GRAV comes next into the field with his company 
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from Chicago and Havana. His selection of singers has 
been so openly criticised, that a real curiosity is felt to hear 
them in New York. Boschetti, the prima donna, and 
Anastasi, the light tenor, appear to have given the most 
satisfaction in Havana, and their appearance here will 
excite much interest. 

MARETzEK has the Academy of Music for the coming 
fall, but his plans are not yet fully made. It is probable 
that Mazzoleni and Bellini will be retained, with the 
prima donna, Poch ; but otherwise the company will be 
disbanded. Among the features of the next season may 
be expected a new opera by the brothers Ricci, who com- 
posed “ Crispino,” and another by Petrella, who is known 
here only by his “ Ione.” 

In concerts there has not been much doing of late. 
Blind Tom has given some of his peculiar entertain- 
ments at Irving Hall, where also the handsome organ 
built by the Odells has responded to the facile touch of 
Mr. G. W. Morgan, the most accomplished organist in 
the country. ‘The Philharmonic Society has closed its 
season most brilliantly. A complimentary concert will 
be given at Irving Hall on the evening of May 2d to 
Miss Sterling, a young contralto whose rich voice and 
rare promise have for some time been much commented 
upon in musical circles. Miss Sterling is chiefly known 
as a church vocalist, and in this line fills the position of 
alto in the quartet choir of Rev. Dr. Adams’s church. 
She possesses, however, eminent qualifications for the 
concert-room, and her complimentary benefit, to which 
a number of our leading citizens are subscribers, will 
give her a good opportunity of proving the fact. 

Ir is interesting to note how popular American singers 
are becoming abroad. Mrs. Van Zandt and Laura Har- 
ris have, in Copenhagen and Madrid respectively, 
been received with far more favor than was ever accord. 
ed to them here. Morensi, also, succeeded well at the 
Danish capital, and has received an engagement for the 
London opera. Mrs. Jenny Kempton has sung with suc- 
cess at a concert in Florence, and will soon be heard on 
the operatic stage there. Foley, the Connecticut bari- 
tone, and Adams, the Massachusetts tenor, are both 
singing in London. 

Tue British capital will this summer enjoy the services 
of two first-rate operatic companies. At Her Majesty's 
Theater the season opened on the 7th instant with 
“Trovatore,” sung by the new tenor, Arvini; the prima 
donna, Sinico ; the contralto, Demeric ; and the baritone, 
Santley, with Arditi as conductor. The opposition 
house, the Covent Garden, opened a few nights earlier 
with the “ Ballo in Maschera,” in which Fricci, Lustani, 
Mario, and Graziani took the leading parts, Mr. Costa 
conducting. It is worthy of note that the operatic 
season in London begins in the spring, just when the 
New York season closes. 

THE rival impresarios of London have issued most 
elaborate programmes for the present season ; and Mr. 
Gye, of the Covent Garden Theater, announces in his 
list of singers Adelina Patti, Pauline Lucca, Carlotta 
Patti, Mdlle. Artot, Mario, Brignoli, Faure, Naudin, Gra- 
ziani, Ronconi, Attri, and Schmid, besides our own Mo. 
rensi and a number of crtistes picked up in Italy, and as 
yet without continental reputation. Among the operas 
announced are “ L’Etoile du Nord,” “ Norma,” “ Hugue 
nots,” “ Marriage of Figaro ” (with Adelina Patti for the 
first time as Susanna), “ Fra Diavolo,” “ Dinorah” (also 
for Patti), “ The Prophet” (in which a newsinger, Malle. 
Deconei, will take the part of Fides to the Jean of 
Mario), “ Faust ” (with Patti, Morensi, Mario, Faure, and 
Graziani), “ Don Giovanni” (witha stranger, Mme. Vilda, 
as Donna Anna), “ Gazza Ladra,” “ Roberto il Diavolo” 
(with Carlotta Patti as Jsabella), “ La Favorita,” “ Purita- 
ni,” “ L’Africaine,” and “ Don Sebastian,” the latter for the 
first time in England. Ricci’s opera of “Crispino ” will 
also be produced, with Adelina Patti in the part so charm- 
ingly sung and acted here by Miss Kellogg. At her Maj- 
esty’s Theater a programme of almost equal excellence 
is offered, Mlle. Titiens being the leading prima donne. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





M. Doo.apy, New York.—Roebuck: A Novel. Pp. 329. 
Only a Woman’s Heart. By Ada Clare. Pp. 336. 
D. AprteTon & Co., New York.—Notes on the History of Slavery 
in Massachusetts. By George H. Moore. 1866. Pp. 256. 
Graves _& Younc, Boston.—The Boys at Dr. Murray's. By 
Glance Gaylord. Pp. 340. 

James Ports, New York.—The Three Dispensations of Grace. 
By a Layman of Maryland. 1866. Pp. 140. 

Leyrotpt & Hout, New York.—The Newcomes. By W, M. 
Thackeray. 4 vols. Pp. 305, 328, 329, and 364. 

Ticknor & Fieips, Boston.—The South Since the War. By 
Sidney Andrews. Pp. 400. 

T. NeLson & Sons, New York.—The Giant Cities of Baghan, By 
Rey. J. L ter, A.M, 1866, Pp. 370. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


c. B. RICHARDSON, 


540 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CAMPAICNS OF THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC, 
FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. 


By WILLIAM Swinton. 


1 vol. Svo, 640 pages, cloth, $4 00; half calf, $6 00. Withsplendid 
Steel Portraits of its Commanders, 
Major-Gen. Geo, B. MCCLELLAN, Major-Gen. Joserm Hooker, 
“ A. E. Burnsipe, - GEORGE G, MEADE, 
And Lieut.-Gen, U. 8. Grant. 
And Maps, Plans, ete., prepared, by Col. W. H. Paine, expressly 
for this work, 





[Published under the sanction of the Lieut.-General.| 
GRANT AND HIS CAMPAICNS: 
A MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 


By Henry Corree, A.M., editor of the “ United States Service 
Magazine.” 
1 vol. Svo, 520 pages, cloth, $3 50; half calf, $5 50. Withsplendid 
Steel Portraits of 
Lieut.-Gen. U.S, GRANT, Maj.-Gen. Geo. G. MEADE, 
Major-Gen, Geo. H. Tuomas, Brev.-Maj. J. A. Raw1ins, 
ss E. 0. C. Onn,’ Maj.-Gen. Jas. B. McPHERSON, 
“ W. T,. SHERMAN, * P. H. SugRIDAN, 
AND Maps, PLANS, Erc. 





[Revised by Gen. Sherman, and published under his sanction.] 


SHERMAN AND HIS CAMPAICNS. 
By Col. S. M. Bowman, and Lieut.-Col. R. B. Inwin. 
vol. 8vo, 512 pages, cloth, $3 50; half calf, $5 50. With splendid 
Steel Portraits of 


M.j.-Gen. Wa. T. SHERMAN, Maj.-Gen, J. M. SCHOFIELD, 


° J.C. Davis, baa H. J. KiLpaTRick, 
° F. P. Buarr, JR., % Joun A, LoGan, 
“ O, UO, Howarp, - H. W. Siocum, 


AnpD Maps, Pans, Etc. 





‘““OUR CREAT CAPTAINS.” 
By L. P, Brockett, A.M. 


With five Portraits on Steel, and four Maps. 1 vol., 238 pages, 
12mo, cloth, gilt back, price $1 50. 





SOUTHERN HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
By Epwarp A. POLLARD, 
Editor of the Richmond Examiner. 
2 vols. 8vo, about 675 pages each, cloth, $3 50 per vol.; half calf, 
library binding, $5 50 per vol. 
With splendid Steel Portraits of 
ALEX. H. STEPHENS, 


Gen. Jos. E. JoHNsTON, 
‘* James LONG@STREET, 


JEFFERSON Davis, 
Gen. Rozert E. Ler, 
“ T. J. JACKSON, 


“ Pp. G, T, BEAUREGARD, “ A. P. Huy, 

“ J. E. B. Stuart, “ Jonn B. Hoop, 
‘“ BRAXTON Brace, “ KE. Kirpy Sairu, 
“ R.S. EwE.r, ‘* STERLING PRICE, 


* OW. J. HARDEE, 
“  JoHN Moraan, 
Tur AUTHOR, 


‘“ Leonrpas PoLk, 
* Wapr Hampton, 
“  SamuEL CooPER, 


SOUTHERN CENERALS: 
THEIR LIVES AND CAMPAIGNS, 
By Capt. WM. PARKER Snow. 
1 vol, Svo., 500 pages, cloth, $4 00; half calf, library style, $6 00. 
With 17 splendid Steel Portraits. 


WOMEN OF THE SOUTH: 
DISTINGUISHED IN LITERATURE. 
1 vol. 8vo, 511 pages. 
Illustrated with splendid Portraits on Steel, from Life, of 


Mme. Octavia WALTON LE VERT, Mrs. ANNA Cora RITCHIE, 

Miss Maria J. McINTOsH, Miss Augusta J. Evans, 

Mrs, Rosa VERTNER JOHNSON, Mrs. L. Virarnta FRENCH, 
MARION HARLAND. 


LIFE, SERVICES, AND CAMPAICNS OF 
‘STONEWALL JACKSON. 


By A VIRGINIAN. 
1 vol, 12mo, 325 pages, price $1 50. e 
With authentic Portraits of Jackson, and his successor Ewell, 
on Steel. 


*,* Any book sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 


Cc. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
540 Broadway, New York. 





New Eprtions Now Reapy. 


DR. FRANCIS’S OLD NEW YORK; 
OR, REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST SIXTY YEARS. 
WITH A MEMOIR OF DR. FRANCIS. 

By Henry T. TUCKERMAN. 8yo, with Steel Portrait, $2 50. 





ALso Just PUBLISHED, 


AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. A hand- 
some crown Svo. Price $2 25. 


BON GAULTIER BALLADS. By Prof. Ayroun. With Illus 
trations. $1 50. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. By Tuomas Baruam. 16 IIlus- 
trations by Cruikshank. 2 vols. crown Svo, $4 50. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF SIDNEY SMITH. With Steel Por- 
trait and Memoir. 1 vol., $250. 


FRENEAU’S POEMS RELATING TO THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION. With Notes and Memoir by E. A. DuycKincx. 
A handsome small 8yo, with Steel Portrait, $2 25. 


PRAED’S POEMS. An elegant reprint of Moxon’s complete 
edition. 2vols., $4 50. 


PRAED’S POEMS. In blue and gold, $3 00. 


REDFIELD'’S PHYSIOGNOMY. With 330 Illustrations, show- 
ing the resemblances between Men and Animals. Svo, $3 00. 


FOR SALE BY PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 Mercer Street, near Howard, N. Y. 


READY AND FOR SALE AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES, 





CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE. 


BY W. C. STRONG. 





A complete manual of Grape Culture for every part of the 
country, including all recent improvements in forcing, grafting, 
training, etc., with directions for preserving the natural fruit in 
its original freshness, out of season. 


Elegantly printed on tinted paper. Price $3 00. 


THE BOOK OF ROSES. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Mr. Parkman’s reputation is such that the simple announce- 
ment of a volume on his favorite pursuit will secure a host of 
purchasers, The volume contains all the recent experiments in 
Rose Culture in this country and Europe, and a list of Roses 
most approved by the best cultivators of the present day, includ- 
ing the new Roses of 1865. 


Elegantly printed on toned paper. Price $3 00. 


In A Few Days, AND UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
GARDEN FLOWERS: 


How to Cultivate Them. A Treatise on the Culture of Hardy 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Annuals, Herbaceous and Bud- 
ding Plants. 


BY EDWARD SPRAGUE RAND, JR., 


Author of * Flowers for the Parlor and Garden,” 


GARDEN VECETABLES. 
BY FEARING BURR, JR., 


Author of ‘The Field and Garden Vegetables of America.” 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue sent by mail, free, on receipt of 
stamp to prepay return postage. 





BASSINI’S ART OF SINCINC! 


AN ANALYTICAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, AND PRacTicaL SystTEM 
FOR THE 


CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 
By Carto Bassin, Eprrep by R. Storrs WILtIs. 





This work is one of the greatest excellence as a System of 
Thorough and Scientific Instruction in the Art of Vocalization: 
To say that as a book of this kind it has no superior would be 
to award it but partial justice, since the best judges of the mer- 
its of euch works readily admit that it has no equal. 





Prices oF Bassini’s MetTHop., 
Complete - + + += - - $400 


4 
Abridged - - - * = = 300 
Bassini’s Method for Tenor Voice, 


Comprising all the excellent features of the above Method for 
Soprano. Price $4 00. 


Copies will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
27% Washington Street, Boston, 





NEARLY ReEapy. 


“ECCE HOMO:” 
A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 





“A theological book of more power and freshness, and higher 
insight, we have not read for many years.”"— Spectator. 

“It is full of valuable and suggestive thought, great-power of 
dealing with the practical side of moral questions, and an infinite 
and an unaffected sympathy with all that is noble and generous 
and self-devoted.”—Léterary Churchman. 

‘“* An essay thoroughly independent of all special ecclesiastical 
influence, and thoroughly imbued with the true historic spirit, 
which is yet entirely free from the irrational assumptions by 
which the method falsely called ‘historic’ has recently been 
marked.”—North British Review. 





We shall publish ‘‘ Ecce Homo” April 20, in one handsome 16mo 
volume. Price $1 50. Early orders from the trade solicited. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
143 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 
[ESTABLISHED 1855.] 


A SUPERB LITERARY COMPANION AND STERLING OLD 
HOME JOURNAL. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
WM Be SMITH & .cCo2 


58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 

Elegantly printed on beautiful white paper, mammoth sheet, 
with eight large pages. 

Its corps of Contributors includes nearly all the most distin- 
guished authors of the country, and, with the combined ‘services 
of so many celebrated writers, it has achieved a perfect success in 
presenting AN UNRIVALED ARRAY OF TALENT. 

ITS ROMANCES, STORIES, TALES, 
NOVELETTES, SKETCHES, CRITICISMS, REVIEWS, 
POEMS, BIOGRAPHIES, WITTICISMS, TRAVELS, 
ADVENTURES, ETC., ETC., 
are purc, entertaining, and instructive in a degree rarely attained 
in periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper, a special department 

is devoted to THE Fre.p, wherein are given articles, hints, and 


suggestions on the practical management of the Farm, the Gar- 
den, the Orchard, and the Kitchen. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
ONG: YOR = 52 ah ee pe ite aye cs ot 
SiC MOMRE = cece (ib Ste ep te ee 
Clubs of five,one year, - - - - - - 200 


Clubs often,one year, - - - - - - 


40 00 
And an extra copy to the party getting upa club of ten. No club 
rates to six months’ subscribers. 





SPECIE PRICES. 


TRAPHACEN, HUNTER & CoO., 
898, 400, anp 402 BOWERY, 
Now offer their entire stock of 


MEN'S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING 


On a basis of GOLD at only 20 per cent. premium. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLER@YMEN, PHYsictaNs, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Chenpest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage in 


the World! 
Specially recommended by 


BISHOP JANES, 
-_ a all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
80 by 


DR. IRENEUS PRIME, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
DR. THOMAS A. UPHAM, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
: REV. DR: BUSHNELL, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. ¥. EYE INFIRMARY, 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Ja¥a mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Jaya alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter), 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
a or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 
or’ 


; RICHARD DAVIES, 





Proprietorand General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 
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AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen’s boon. 
The “ sweetest thing’ and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 
son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 





The General Prot. Episc. S.-S. Union 


AND 


CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY 


Have the following NEW BOOKS just issued for the 
EASTER HOLIDAYS: 

EYES AND EARS. A beautiful and affecting story of a Deaf 
and Blind Girl. Paper, 10 cents; muslin, 25 cents. 

4 FRANKS. By A.L. 0. E. Muslin, 60 cents. 
‘DD CROSS KNIGHT. By A. L. O. E. Muslin, 60 cents. 

nae CHRISTIAN’S PAN PLY (the above two books in one 
volume); Muslin, 90 cents. 


REcENTLY IssvuED: 
THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR FOR 1866. 


Designed to ap an actual view of the condition of the Hol oy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church in all the world. No. V 
Price 30 cents. 

In Press: 
ae ANTIQUITIES. A new Catechism for Sunday-Schools 
yy Mrs. Weston, author of a Catechism,” ‘** Cate- 
ism on the Church,” etc. 20 cen 

A PREPARATION FOR’ COM MMUNION, By the Rev. J. T. 

Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 
Just IssvED: 


The ent edition of an ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. By 

Rev. William Staunton, D.D. Embracing nearly 2,500 

len. 700 pages 8vo, muslin, $4 00; in half turkey 
morocco, $6 00; in full turkey morocco, $8 00. 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


762 Broapwayr, NEw YorRE. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 





THE CUP BEARER. Beantifolly illustrated.............. $2 50 
THE CROSS BEARER. An elegant gift-book............. 2 50 
CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Finely illustrated................. 2 50 
FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY.......... «........ 1% 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST. ByDr.Schaff. With a Reply 
6d Bireis ONE TROMER 5.5.0.5 .0. 25055005055 aeecccceses 100 

THE WORD OF .PROMISE. By Bonar.................+. 1 00 

All the publications of 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
INSTITUTED AT Boston, 1814. 
Catalogues mailed free on application to 
JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
18 Bible House, New York. 





THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR! TRY IT A YEAR 
THE RURAL JOURNAL, 


FOR THE FARM, GARDEN, ORCHARD, WORKSHOP, 
HOUSEHOLD, AND KITCHEN. 
A good, cheap, and valuable Rou for every man, woman, and 
boy, in city, v llage, and country. 
PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
ae number contains a full Calendar of Work for the Mont 
Suggestions, and Essays upon everything to be performe 


in re around the Farm, Garden, Orchard, aud Dwelling, etc., 
ete, 


TERMS: 
One copy, one year, . a : ° ° e - $100 
Six conten, ont your, ° . . . . 5 00 
_ Thirteen copies. pone year, Oe ae 
Address 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 

CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 
LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE KEY-STONE. 
A MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE. 
58 FAYETTEVILLE STREET, Raveiau, N. C. 
EpITED By WILLIAM B. SMITH. 
Subscription, $3 00 a year. 
A NEW VOLUME COMMENCED JANUARY 1, 1866. 


Elegantly printed upon very heavy white paper, and neatly 
stitched and trimmed in beautiful cover. 

THE KEY-STONE is indorsed and recommended to the Fra- 
ternity at large by the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, and keenly 
feeling the weight of this high compliment, the proprietors will 
spare neither money nor exertion to make the publication a most 








welcome visitor and companion with all good and true Masons— 
their wives, sisters, mothers, and daughters, to whom the same 
may come greeting. 


t= Specimen numbers seat to any part of the country upon 
application. 


WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
58 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. C. 





NOW READY. 


A NONE. 


A remarkable novel, both of a classical and sensational charac- 
ter. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, tinted paper and neat beveled edges. 308 
pages. Price $2. 


Published by 
JOHN BRADBURN, 
49 Walker Street, New York. 





The New York Bible and Common eel 
Book Society 

Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 

varied stock of 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 


are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates. 


= A new Trade List is now ready. 
Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 
5 anD 13 COOPER UNION, 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FIRST CLASS SCHOOL. 


$500 PER ANNUM. (37 NO EXTRAS. 


REV. HENRY M. COLTON’S FAMILY SCHUOL FOR BOYS 
AT MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
OPENS FOR THE SUMMER TERM ON THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 
. ESTABLISHED IN 1857. 
NUMBER LIMITED TO FIFTEEN. 


Fits thoroughly for College or Business, and furnishes a re- 
fined, pleasant, and healthy home. Boats, Bowling, Gymnasium, 
etc. Five hours from New York. Connection thrice daily. 

t=" None but good, studious boys taken. A few allowed to 
remain during the Summer Vacation. 

For particulars apply to the Principal. Refers to the following 


gentlemen, who among others have availed themselves of the 
school. 





Dan’! Parish, Esq., New York City. 

Wm. McAlpin, Esq., Cincinnati. 

W.S. Slater, Esq., Providence. 

8. Frothingham, Esq., Boston. 

Amasa Stone, Esq., Cleveland. 

J. E. Sheftield, Esq., New Haven. 
Testimonials of Pres. WootseEy, of Yale College (given in 1855, 
1857, and 1866) : 

**Rev. Henry M. Colton was one of the first five scholars in his 
class. I have long known him, and cheerfully recommend him 
asa thorough scholar and a man of great uprightness, to whose 
hands a youth may be safely confided. I believe that he hasa 
very high idea of a scholarly and Christian education, and is 
making it his life-work to realize this idea.” 





PHELPS, JEWETT & COQO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Erc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 





68 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N. @, 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING, 


Wit BE READY WEDNESDAY, 2571. 


TWO CAPITAL NEW BOOKS. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S HEART: A NOVEL. 
By ADA CLARE. 
lvolume 12mo. Price $1 %5. 


ROEBUCK: 
A SOUTHERN NOVEL OF GREAT POWER, 
which is bound to have a large sale. 
1 volume 12mo. Price $1 %5. 
Either of these books sent by mail on receipt of the publisher's 


price. Published by 


M. DOOLADY, 
448 Broome Street, New York. 


MYTHOLOCY ILLUSTRATED. 
(BASED ON THE METAMORPHOSES OF OVID.) 





A valuable collection of Photographs for the use of Professors 
of Colleges, Teachers of Public and Private Schools, Students, 
and all educated men interested in Mythology. 

The undersigned, practical photographer, has just published a 
collection of Mythological Photographs, fitted for the Album, 
consisting of sixty-one different illustrations, which are copied 
from a Mythology published in Germany in 1815, and the original 
of which is in my possession. 

They are bold and beautiful conceptions, drawn by such artists 
as Schedy, Ender, and Loeder, and deserve a wide circulation. 

The negatives are made by our expesienced artist, Mr. J. W. 
Banker, with a half-size Jamin Lens, and reflect credit on him fer 
care and accuracy. 

In view of securing a general circulation, I offer them to the 
public at $6 00 per set (sixty-one photographs). Discount allowed 
to the trade. 

I will sell single photographs of the collection at 124 cents, and 
on receipt of 25 cents will forward two specimen numbers to any 
given address. 

Photographs forwarded either by express or mail as desired. 


ADOLPH MOSES, 
(Successor to G. & A. Moses), 
P. O. Drawer 125, Quincy, III. 
FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 
This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. 
. B. T. BABBITT, 
G4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 








THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lirerany DEPARTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss CurrENT Topics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each weck a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Literary, Art, and 
MusicaL News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One copy, one year, $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, . 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 


The postage on Tue Round TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
recejve it. 

Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
Tue Round TaBxx is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 
A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Tux RouND 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 
G2 Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 





182 Nassau Street, New York. 
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FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Received the Highest Premium—GoLp Mrpat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





{HEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attcntion and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... . .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE, 


62% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








**Great Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes 80 small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

hen guard yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the kin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close, Mag- 
GIEL's Bru.ious, DysPrEptic, and DIARRHEA Pitts cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, Maga@iEL’s SaLvE is infallible. J. MAGGIEk, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F.O. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 





THE HORACE WATERS | 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS, Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 

ents received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
yeare, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the ract that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible, 


Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be ore of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, Will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
‘cost to the purchaser, in order that aut their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS' PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 


Warenooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1866. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, PREsIpDENT. 


OrFice, 144 and 146 Broapway, 
Cor. of Liberty Street. 


Cash Assets, Feb. |, 1866, $14,885,278 88 





Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, insuring. ... $31,394,407 00 
In Force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, insuring.. 83,413,933 00 
Dividend Addition to same 92 


See ’ , 


STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets Feb. 1, 1865. ......00.ccsccsscccccces $11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 

For premiums and pclicy fees: 

Original on new poli- 

RP $1,154,066 94 

Renewals............. 1,818,654 82 

War extras and annuities, 15,428 64—$2,988,150 40 
Interest : 

On bonds and mortgages, 361,752 88 






TE UEED, cocessce- cs. 352,329 52 
Premium on gold.......... 94,999 66— 809,082 06 
ME iacae a cste tacssasccpacens 55,833 34—$3,853,065 80 
Nossa suliditie aetna settee $15,652,480 48 
Disbursements as follows: 
Paid claims by death and additions 
to ira ware dawaieemedincsis' ss ak 6 « $712,823 71 
Paid matured Endowment Poli- 
cies and additions............... 20,999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Div- 
dends surrendered, and reduc- 
tion of Preminm..........0..<0<- 58,730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies......... 190,691 40 
Paid annuities............ = 10,242 55 
Yo 38,076 52 
Paid Expenses, including Ex- 
change, Postage, Advertising, 
Medical Examinations, Salaries, 
Printing, Stationery, and sundry 
OMCE CZPENEES...... 6.00 ccecsceess 174,310 94 


Paid Commiesions, and for pur- 
chase of Commissions accruing 


on future premiums............. 334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 





Net Cash Assets, Jan. 31, 1866.... ........... $14,112,349 85 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on handand in Bank....... .. $1,475,899 $2 
Bonds and Mortgages............. 7,348,622 30 
U.S. Stocks (cost).... ... 4,468,921 25 
Real Estate............... 782,307 34 
Balance due by Agents........ 36,509 14-$14,112,349 85 
Interest accrned but not due...... $112,000 00 
Interest due and unpaid........... 5,084 73 


Deferred Premiums and Premiums 
due, but not yet received........ 


Gross Assets, Jan. 31, 1866................268 $14,885,278 88 
Increase in Net Cash Assets for the Year..... $2,312,935 17 


THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS APPRO- 


PRIATED: 

Reserve to reinsure outstanding policies, including 

dividend additions to same..................... $11,503,996 03 
Claims ascertained and unpaid (not due)........... 122,750 00 
Dividend additions to same.............. 2.2... 02. 23,497 64 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for).......... ... 29,931 73 
Premiums paid in advance... .............0..ceeeeee 11,065 48 
Undivided surplus a a margin on the 

above Reserves of over $1,000,000)... ......... 218,649 42 
ROUEN SO dss « Seicp ee Hoask pcnvaecsveaver oueeles $2,975,888 58 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above................ $14,885,278 88 


N. B.—The reserve to reinsure outstanding policies and addi- 
tions ($11,503,996 03), as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over 
and above the net values, at four eee cent. interest, so that the 
total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 

This company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclu- 
sively to the assured. 


ee eee tae eee eee $14,885,278 88 


Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the State of New York, 
worth DOUBLE the amount loaned; Office Real Estate ; Bonds 
of the State of New York; U.S. Stock. 
No Premium Norss or Personal Securities are taken or held. 
Dividends are declared annually, and may be used as cash in 
payment of premium, or to increase the amount ofinsurance. 
olicies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a 
fixed amount of insurance, non-forfeitable, without further 
payment of premium. 
— are bought by the company at fair and equitable 
rates. 
Lirz, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other ap- 
proved policies are issued by this company. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, Henry A, SMYTHE, 
JOHN VL. PRUYN, Davin HOADLEY, 
Wrii1am Moore, Wrtu1am V. Brapy, 
Rospert H. McCurpy, WruraM E. Doper, 
Isaac GREEN PEARSON, Groras 8. Cor, 
Wu11aM Betts, WitraM K. Strona, 
JOHN P. YELVERTON, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SamvuEt M. CoRNELL, . Wriiiam M. VERMILYE, 
Lucius RoBINnson, Joun E. DEVELIN, 

W. Situ Brown, WituiaM A. Haines, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, Srymour L. Hustep, 


JOHN WADSWORTH, MARTIN BATEs, 
Ezra WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
SamvuEL D, BaBCcocK, OLIVER H. PaLaEr, 


Wim H. PornamM, 


ALonzo CHILD, 
JOHN M. STUART, 


Henry E. Davies, 
SamvuEL E. SPROULLS, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
RicHaRD PatTRIcK, FRANcis SKIDDY, 

Ricwarp A. McCurpy, Vice-President. 
Isaac ABBATT, '  $HEPPARD Homans 
TE, W. Mornis, | Secretaries, Actuary, 
Frep. M. Winston, Cashier. 
Wu. Betts, LL.D., 
Hon. Lucrvus RosBrinson, 
Hon. ALEX. W. BRaDFoRD, 
Minturn Post, M.D. 

Jeaac L. Kip, M.D., ’ \ Medical Examiners, 

F. Ratcurorp Starr, General Agent for the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, Peteaptie, a. 

H, B, Merrett, General Agent for the States of Michigan, In- 


t Counsel. 





Square and Irving Place, New York, 


di Niinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
™_ — ' Detroit, Mich, 





Hate Reminaton, General Agent for the New England States, 
all River, Mass. 
Jno. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, : 
Cleveland, O. 
JNo. T. Curistiz, General Agent for Central New York, i 
Troy, N. Y. 
STEPHEN Parks, General Agent for Western New York, 
esent address, Troy, N. Y. 
JamMEs A. Ruopes, General Agent for Southern New York, 
157 Broadway, N. Y. 
O. F. BresEx, General Agent for the State of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 
L. SPENCER GoBLE, General Agent for the State of 7 ig Ps 
ewark, N. J. 
II. 8. Homans, General Agent for the State of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





The Medical Examiners of the myo oy are at the office daily 
from 10 a.m to 3 P.M. 





ALTNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, ge ae $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 4,067,455 80 
LIABILITIES, 944,991 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Basser, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. Witi1ams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co. 





—_ 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 


CasH DIVIDENDS IN FirreEN Years, 253 Per Cent. 


CARE CARTAN: <a. scicic ss caicacteece oe 
WO, CaN D, Ms A eee 270,000 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CCO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, . ots - $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan, 1, 1866, yar 205,989 83 
TOTAL ASSETS, $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
ASSETS $1,000,000 00 


. a . 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 


THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 





NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 


This SKIRT is made under a Patent, without the use of Gum, 
Glue, or Rivets, 


AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 


THE LIGHTEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, anp 


THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MARKET. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers agente, 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 
of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oii, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, ett. 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 207 Pearl Street, New York, 











THE Book oF THE SEASON. 


THE STORY OF KENNETT. 
By Bayanrp TayYLon. 


Ninth Thousand Now Ready. Price $2 2. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers. 


459 Broome Street, New York. 


708, 708. 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS TO THE 
PRESENT DATE. 








The Queen Mother and Rosamond. Charles Algernon Swin- 


burne, - - . ‘ = ss $2 00 
Surry of Eagle’s Nest. J. Esten Cooke, - - - 2B 
Life of Stonewall Jackson. J. Esten Cooke, - - 3 50 
A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary. 2vols. J. B. Jones, - 600 
A Nutshell of Knowledge. By A. L. O. E., - ~ 0 90 
History of Henry the Fifth. G. M. Towle, - - 50 
Betsy Jane Ward: Better Half of Artemas, - - 150 
Hereward, the Last of the English. Charles Kingsley, - 1% 
Broken to Harness. Edmund Yates, - - , 2 00 
Lucy Arlyn. J. T. Trowbridge, - - - - 2 
St. Martin’s Summer. Anne Brewster, - - - 2 00 
Expedition to the Zambesi. Maps and Illustrations. Dr. 

Livingstone, - - - 3 : - 500 
Across the Continent. Samuel Bowles, - - - 2 00 
Dr. Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary, - - - 300 
Dr. Francis’s Old New York, Newedition, - - 2 50 
Story of Kennett. Bayard Taylor, - - - - 22 
Poetry of the War. Richard Grant White, - - 2 50 
Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction, - - - 250 
Sociaf Life of the Chinese. Doolittle. 2 vols., : 5 00 
Campaigns of a Non-Combatant. George Alfred Townsend, 1 %5 
Principles of Biology. Vol. I. Herbert Spencer, - 2 50 
Lost Tales of Miletus. Bulwer, - - - - 1 00 
Snow-Bound. Whittier, - - - - -. 2s 
Eccentric Personages. W. Russell, LL.D., - - 1% 
The Grahames. Mrs. Whitehead, - - - - 200 
The South Since the War. Sidney Andrews, - - 2 00 
Leighton Court. Charles Kingsley. - - : - 150 
The Queen’s English. Henry Alford, D.D.,  - - 1% 
Thurlow Weed’s Letters from Europe and the West Indies, 4 50 
St. Martin’s Eve. Mrs. Henry Wood, - - - 150 
The Toilers of the Sea. Victor Hugo, - - = 0% 
Les Travaiileurs dela Mer. Victor Hugo, - - 200 
Walter Goring. Annie Thomas, - - . : 0% 
Woman against Woman. Miss Marryatt, - - - 0% 
Wondrous Strange. Author of ‘‘ Kate Kennedy,” - 0 50 
Simplicity and Fascination, - - - - - 200 
Honor May, - - - - - - - 1% 
Origin of the Late War. George Lunt, - - - 2650 
Asphodel: A Romance, . . - - . 150 
Agassiz’s Geological Sketches, ° . - 20 
South Songs. Collected by T. C. De Leony - - 1% 
Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin, - - - - 1% 
Man of the World. Wm. North, + - . : 2 00 
Tragedies of Sophocles. Plumptre. 2 vols., - - 6500 
Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, . - - - 2 00 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. Sarah Tytler, - - - 250 
De Profundis. Wm. Gilbert, - ~ ° rm 2 00 
The Workman and the Franchise. Maurice, - - se 
Cherry and Violet: A Story of the Great Plague, - 1% 
The Border Rifles. Gustave Aimard, - -. = 08 
Adventures of Reuben Davidger, - - . ‘ 1% 
Memoirs of J. L. Petigru. By W. F. Grayson, - - 180 
Artificial Fish Breeding. Newedition. Fry, - 12% 
Temporal of the Holy Ghost. Manning. - - - 18 


The Horse in the Stable and the Field, By Stonehenge. Il- 
lustrated. Anewedition. Justreceived from England, 7% 00 
Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. Anewedition, Edited by D. 
P. Blaine, Esq. 600 Illustrations, - ° 25 00 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the East. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 





LEVPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


‘LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 
Edited by J. L. BaLpwin. 

The standard adopted by the following London Clubs: Arling- 
ton, Army and Navy, Arthur's, Boodle’s, Brighton and Sussex, 
Brighton Union, Brookes’s, Carlton, Cheltenham and Gloucester- 
shire, Conservative, Garrick, Guards, Junior Carlton, Kildare 
Street, Leinster, Oxford and Cambridge, Royal Yacht Squadron, 
Portland, Raleigh, Reform, St. James’s, White's. 

AND A TREATISE ON THE GAME BY J. C. 
1 vol., 16mo, $1 25. 





THEY HAVE LATELY RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING NEW TAUCHNITZ 

BOOKS : 

Faitn Unwin’s OrDEAL, by Miss Craik, 1 vol. 

Le1aHTon Court, by H. Kingsley, 1 vol. 

Har a MILLION oF Money, by Miss Edwards, 2 vols. 

AGNES, by Mrs. Oliphant, 2 vols. 

MAXWELL Drewirtt, by Trafford, 2 vols. 

BELTON Estate, by Trollope, 2 vols. 

St. Martin’s Eve, by Mrs. Wood, 2 vols. 


7 cents per volume. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
Oxp STAND oF Pratt, OaKLey & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church St., 
NEW YORK. | 
REMOVAL. 





WM. GALE, Jr 


*) 
LATE 


WM. CALE & SON, 


SILVERSMITOH, 


487 BROADWAY, Cor. BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
will remove about the 1st of May, temporarily, to 
590 BROADWAY, METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


while the premises 


572 anp 574 BROADWAY, 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL 


(WHICH WILL BE READY IN JULY), 


are being prepared for permanent occupancy. 


ontinns 


Just PUBLISHED. 


THE CIANT CITIES OF BASHAN AND 
SYRIA’S HOLY PLACES. 


By Rev. J. L. Porter, author of ‘* Murray’s Hand-book to Syria 
and Palestine,” ** Five Years in Damascus,” etc. 

Post Svo, beveled boards. Handsomely illustrated. Price $3 00. 
“The volume before us is strikingly original in its cast. It 
a investigation into hitherto unexplored pm Avoid- 
ng familiar localities, the author visited regions seldom, some of 
them never before, trodden by European travelers. Wherever he 
journeys he = with his Bible in hand, comparing the prophetic 
record with its fulfillment, or the sacred scenes oF the Scripture 
narrative with those which came under his own eye.”—Hours at 








W. P. Fettridge, - - . . - - 800} Home. 
Appleton’s Companion Hand-Book of Travel in the United ALSO, 

States and the Canadas, : ‘ ° . 200 
The Man of His Day. 3 vols., - - S ~n A NUTSHELL OF KNOWLEDCE. 
Literature in Letters. James B, Holcombe, - - 3 50 By A. L. 0. E. 
The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton. Anewedition, 300 18mo, muslin, illustrated, 90 cents. 
Coupon Bonds. By J. T. Trowbridge, . - - OD 
Archbishop Manning’s New Pastoral, —- ‘ A 0 50 RESCUED FROM ECYPT. 
North American Review for April, - . - - 180 By A. L. 0. E. 

’ Granville de Vigne, - - - - - - 200 16mo, muslin, illustrated, $1 50. 

Strathmore. By “ Ouida,” - = 4 . - 200 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. A new Any of the above may be had at the respectable book stores, or 


revised edition, - . - > . 10 00 

Homes without Hands. By Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Doré’s Illustrated Holy Bible. PartsI.and II. Now ready. 

Doré’s Illustrated Don Quixote. PartsI.to XVII. Now ready. 

Doré’s Dlustrated Baron Munchausen. 1 vol. Complete. 

Latest issues of the British Quarterlies. 

All the latest issues of the Tauchnitz edition of British authors 
constantly on hand. 


*,* Book-buyers and readers in general should cut this bulletin 
out and preserve it for reference in transmitting orders from any 
part of the United States, 


AUGUST BRENTANO, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


908 Broadway, New York, 
Nearly opposite the New York Hotel. 





——- =z = 


they will be mailed free on receipt of price by 
THOS. NELSON & CO., 
137 Grand Street, New York. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER 
” or 
SCIENTIFIC, MINING, AND ENGINEERING WORKS, 





Will issue about May 1st 


A General Catalogue of Scientific Works. 





t@ Copies sent free, post-paid, to any address, 


[Aprit 28, 1866 


STRAHAN & COMPANY, 
173 GRAND STREET 
(Removing in May to 139 same street), 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


I.How to Study the New Testament. The 
Gospels the Acts of the Apostles. By Heury Alford, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Small 8yo, $2. 


II, Theology and Life: Sermons chiefly on Special Oc. 
casions, By E. A. Plumptre, M.A., Professor of Divinity 
and Chaplain, King’s College, London, and Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Small 8vo, $2. 


Ill. Sermons and Expositions. By the late John 
Robertson, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral, with Memoir of the 
Author by the Rey. J. G. Young Monifieth. Post Svo, $3. 


IV. Six Months Among the Charities of Eu- 
rope. By John De Liefde, with 44 illustrations. 2 yol- 
umes, post 8vo, $6. 


VY. Personal Names in the Bibie Interpreted 
and Illustrated. By W. F. Wilkinson, M.A., joint- 
editor of Webster and Wilkinson's Greek Testament. Small 
8vo, 560 pages, $2 50. 


VI. Professor Plumptre’s New Translation 
of the Tragedies of Sophocles, with a Bi- 
ographical Essay. 2 volumes, crown 8yo, $5. 


VII. The Workman and the Franchise: Chap- 
ters from English istory on the Representation and Edu- 
cation of the People. By F. D. Maurice, M.A. Demy 
8vo, $3. 


VU. Citoyenne Jacqueline: A Woman’s Lor in THe 
Great Frencu Revoiution. By Sarah Tytler, Author of 
‘** Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Crown 8vo., $2 50. 


IX. De Profundis: A Tale of the Social Deposits. By 
William Gilbert, author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,” ‘A 
Plea for Criminal Boys,” ete. Crown 8vo., $2. 


X. Tangled Talk: An Exssayist’s' Holiday. By ‘ Henry 
Holbeach.” Post Svo., $2.50. ‘The honorablest part of 
talk is to give the occasion; and, again, to moderate and 
pass to somewhat else.”’— Bacon. 


XI. Henry Holbeach, Student in Life and Phil- 
osophy: A Narrative and a Discussion, with Contro 
versial Letters to John Stuart Mill, F. D. Maurice, Thomas 
Carlyle, Henry L. Mansell, J. H. Newman, G. H. Lewes, 
Matthew Arnold, and others. 2 volumes, post 8vo., $5 50. 


XII. God’s Clory in the Heavens: A Survey of Re- 
cent Astronomical Discovery and Speculation, in Connec- 
tion with the Religious Questions to which they give rise, 
with 82 illustrations. Crown 8vo., $2 50. 





STRAHAN & COMPANY 
WILL PUBLISH DURING MAY AND JUNE 


I. The Queen’s English: Stray Notes on Speaking and 
Spelling. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
New edition. 


Il. The Dean’s English. A Criticism on the Dean of 
Canterbury’s Essays on the Queen’s English. New Edition. 

Ill. Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 
By Sir John W. F. Herschel, Bart. 

IV. Lives of Indian Officers; Forming a Biographical 
History of the Civil and Military Services. By John W. 
‘Kaye, author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” ‘* History of 
Christianity in India,” etc. 2 volumes. 


Vv. The Reign of Law: Essays by the Duke of Argyll, 


VL The Resources and Prospects of America. 
Ascertained during a Visit to the States in the Autumn of 
1865. By Sir 8. Morton Peto, member of the British House 
of Commons. 


Vil. “* The Life and Light of Men.’’ By John 
Young, LL.D., author of ‘* The Christ of History.” 

Vill. Days of Yore. By Sarah Tytler, anthor of * Citoy- 
enne Jacqueline.” 2 volumes. 


IX. Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. Ke- 
vised and Enlarged. By Norman Macleod, D.D., author of 
“Wee Davie,”’ etc. 


X. Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Tur- 
key In Europe. By G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. 
Irby, with illustrations. 


XI. Cosas De Espana; °r, Spain and the Spaniards. By 
the author of ‘ Fiemish Interiors.’ 2 volumes, illustrated. 


XII. Dr. Austin’s Guest. By William Gilbert, author 
of *“ Shirley Hall Asylum,” *‘ De Profundis,” etc. 


XIII. Wealth and Welfare. By Jeremiah Gotthelf. 
XIV. London Poems. By Robert Buchanan. 


XV. Master and Scholar, nd other Poems, By Pro- 
fessor Plumptre. 


XVI. A Second Series of the Parables of our 
Lord. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


XVII. Family Prayers for the Christian Year. 
By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


XVIII. Essays. By Dora Greenwell. 


XIX. The Characteristics of Christ’s Teach- 
Ing. By C. J. Vaughn, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 





Strahan & Co.’s publications can be obtained of any bookseller, 
or mailed free on receipt of published price by 


STRAHAN & CO., 
1%8 Grand Street, New York. 
REMOVING IN May TO 139 8AME STREET. 
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